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o*ses<- . re growing preference for this finest of 
baseballs is a tribute and a testimonial to outstanding quality and performance. On baseball 
fields throughout the country, you'll find more and more managers and coaches 
depending upon the consistently high standards — upon the consistent 
uniformity of the RO baseball as their choice in 
top quality “Official” baseballs. 


And in every box of RO baseballs this rapidly growing 
list of managers and coaches depend on 
finding covers of the finest and most carefully 
selected leather; hand-sewn seams that are the work of 
expert craftsmen; and centers meticulously 
wound to razor-edge specifications. 


eee the Sin est So this season, the next season, and the next season, 


in the field / 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


switch to, use, depend on, Baseball's 
“consistent” baseball — Rawlings RO. 


























@ Season after season the 05-V has been given 
the “full treatment” on more and more gridirons. 
And each year it has given you 

the very peak of ruggedness and performance. 
The 05-V’s specially tanned leather gives extra 
finger control for passes—sure toe traction for punts. 

It is triple-lined, lock-stitched, and hand-finished. 

The craftsmanship that makes the 05-V a great football 


has made Reach the choice of coaches and athletes since 1866. 
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the last comes first! 


yes, in track shoes, the first consideration 


is a scientifically-designed last that 
will assure perfect fit... 


Collegiate Model (#62600) 


_ Blue-back kangaroo leather upper;. 
hand-turned sole; heat treated de- 
tachable spikes of a special alloy 
steel; one-piece lightweight pattern. 


Track and Field Shoes are made on a specially-developed last, 
provide a glove-like fit that adds to the speed and comfort of the 
wearer. BROOKS track and field shoes are light in weight, too, yet 
strongly made from top grade leathers to give exceptional wear. 
College models are reinforced at every possible point to prevent 
stretch, and high school models have leather heel taps to protect 
against the damaging effects of rough cinder tracks. Permanent 

or detachable spike models are available for both high schools 


and colleges. 


Makers of the Finest in btlhetic Pootwear 
BROOKS SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 


58TH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 


for FEBRUARY, 1951 
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N-1-S-S-E-N 
TRAMPOLINE’ 


of Champions 


SPORT-TRAINING 
AUDIENCE APPEAL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Nissen Made and Pioneered Ameri- 
ca’s FIRST STANDARD TRAMPO- 
LINE. Twelve years of Proved Per- 
formance. 


Write for Free Literature on 
MODEL 549-T 
“A Flashfold Model” 


—@®— ACCESSORIES 





for TRAMPOLINE* 


An aerated woven-web bed. 
Fits any model. Perfected by 
Nissen in 8 years of tests and 
actual use. Hand-woven of 
2-in. nylon parachute webbing. 
Multi-stitched for maximum 
strength. Durable special metal 
fittings attached for securing 
to either springs or rubber 
cord (exerciser cable). Meets 
collegiate regulations. Write 
for FREE LITERATURE. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
200 A Ave NW Cedar Rapids, Iowa 














N addition to the two brothers, 

Howie Odell and Bob Odell in 
coaching, there is a third member 
of the family in the same profession 
and that is Don Fleming, backfield 
coach at Marquette. Don is a brother- 
in-law of the Odells. Howie, of course, 
is head coach at Washington, while 
brother Bob is backfield coach at 
Wisconsin. . . . Signs of the times — 
the New York Touchdown Club and 
A. G. Spalding and Brothers present- 
ed $1500 with which to buy athletic 
equipment for the aircraft carrier, 
Oriskany. . .. We hear so much about 
the evils of athletics that when we 
hear a story like the following we 
hasten to pass it along. During the 
NCAA cross country meet at Michi- 
gan State, Herb Semper, the great 
little distance runner from Kansas, 
was leading Warren Dreutzler by 35 
yards, about a half mile from the 
finish. Herb has the sight of only 
one eye, as the result of a childhood 
accident, and at the spot referred to 
swerved off the course and followed 
the path made by a snow plow. 
Dreutzler shouted, “Left, Herb, Left” 
at which point Semper swung back 
on the course and won the victory 
by 25 yards, a victory that would 
surely have been Warren Dreutzler’s 
who was running over his own course. 
We would like to nominate Dreutzler 
for some type of sportsmanship award. 


EARD at the Football Coaches 

Convention—there are four 
things the great American public can 
always do, namely, run a railroad, run 
a hotel, fight a fire, and coach a foot- 
ball team. . . .What must be some 
what of a national record was estab- 
lished at the recent Big Seven Basket- 
ball Tournament when Froistad of 
Colorado fouled out of the game in 
43 seconds of playing time. 
“Shocky” Needy, assistant to Bruce 
Drake at Oklahoma, was asked by the 
press for his views on the “Sooner” 
prospects this winter. “Shocky’s” reply: 
“We are preparing a \strategic with- 
drawal to prepared positions, only 
we don’t have the prepared posi- 
tions.”. -Howard Cann, veteran 


N. Y. U. cage mentor, now in his 








28th year as head coach, recently 
watched his N. Y. U. team play their 
500th game under his tutelage. . . 
We are indebted to the Rawlings 
“Roundup” for this one. Les Steers, 
world record holder in the high jump, 
between halves of an Oregon basket. 
ball game, without a warm-up, and 
wearing ordinary gym shoes, jumped 
seven feet, one-quarter inch, to be- 
come the first athlete to jump more 
than seven feet. . . .In 1917 George 
Halas, present owner and coach of 
the Chicago Bears, captained the IIli- 
nois basketball team. The following 
year Burt Ingwersen, current line 
coach at Illinois, was captain, and in 
1920 “Tug” Wilson, Big Ten Com- 
missioner, was captain. Wonder if 
any other school can point to thre« 
as illustrious athletic figures who cap- 
tained their teams in successive years? 


OWLING Green (Ohio) State Un 
iversity and the College of St. 
Thomas have recently joined the Cen- 
tral Collegiate Conference. . . .For 
traditional games and length of time 
played, we submit the following: An- 
dover and Exeter have played 70 
times in a series going back to 1878. 
Groton and St. Mark’s this fall played 
their 6lst game, the first game being 
played in 1886. Milton Academy and 
Noble and Greenough just celebrat- 
ed their golden anniversary game. 
Among public high schools, Lawrence 
and Haverhill, both in Massachusetts, 
met this fall for the 55th time; Everett 
and Malden, of the same state met 
for their 51st game. . . .This past fall 
only six of the 22 New York City 
high schools which sponsor teams 
fielded teams. In basketball the sit- 
uation is worse, with only two of 
the 59 Public School Athletic League 
members fielding teams. This is due 
to the refusal of the High School 
Coaches Association to carry on extra- 
curricular duties pending settlement 
of the salary dispute. . .“Dutch” Mey- 
er holds a unique record in that his 
coaching association for 28 years has 
been with but two schools, 27 of them 
with T.C.U. The Dutchman gradu 
ated from T.C.U. in 1922, coached 
(Continued on page; 40) 
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at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


Wabash wins with 4 





main court at Wabash College is om d with No. 
8" ‘Hoistaway” Forward Fold Basketball Backstops, with 
No. 211B Plate Glass Rectangular Banks. These backstops 
can be hoisted to the ceiling. 


Down in Indiana at Wabash College, as 
almost everywhere that basketball is play- 
ed with real earnestness, Porter equipment 
will be found in constant use. Years of 
leadership in supplying the nation’s lead- 
ing schools, universities, clubs and com- 
Practi ts at Wabash have Porter No. 2128 Wall-Braced ot ; 
Backstops that extend out over the folding Bleachers. These ‘munities have established Porter as the 
ee Se eae ee ee dependable source for all backstop and 
mnastic apparatus requirements. Manu- 
§ gy q 

PLAnieee Your GYMNAsiVN CAA) facturing traditions of the highest quality, 
Why not let Porter's engineering staff, draw- , i coupled with seasoned engineering coun- 
ing upon years of successful experience, = \ sel, assure that you, too, will find com- 

help you with your gy fe : - 4 


problems? Their counsel will pay dividends. ' plete satisfaction. 
No obligation. 


THE J. E. PO RTE F CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 


or FEBRUARY) 1951 
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This unretouched photograph was taken after 50,000 flexings and 30 minutes of standard iaundry 
washing. In the ordinary elastic webbing, rubber strands broke and ran back, causing the pucker. 
in PERMOFLEX, strands stayed anchored. Full elasticity remained. 


afohwwen exclusive for your reams - 
V-FRONT comfort with 
long PERMOFLEX life! 


As the photograph shote PERMOFLEX elastic webbing 
stands up under strains on the field and severe laundry 
washing. 

For the PerMoriex rubber strands are heat-bonded 
to their covering yarn—will not run back even when 
broken. 

You know how well V-Fronts stay put! Your boys 
aren't worrying about a slipping, sagging supporter— 
keep their attention on the game. A glance at the 
construction shows why: The all-elastic waistband 
fits the ‘ody contours naturally. So anchored, it lifts 
the pouch, keeps it in place. 

Remember, ONLY Johnson & Johnson V-FRontT 





Supporters, exclusively, can offer you PERMOFLEX 
elastic webbing. You can identify it by the black stripe. 
Available now in the Trump (3-inch waistband) 
and Ruesy (6-inch waistband) for greater abdominal 
support. ss 
Your dealer will be glad to tell you about the new 
V-FRONT PERMOFLEX Supporters. 


*K (For sprained: or weak ankles, wrists or other athletic injuries, try 
ADAPTIC—the Joh & Joh elastic bandage.) 








THE NEW YORK YANKEE BASEBALL CLUB is using 
und «endorsing Johnson & Johnson V-Front Supporters 


for the fourth straight season. 
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™"HROUGH the years, the Univer- 

t sity of Michigan has been for- 
tunate in having many outstanding 
middle distance and distance runners. 
The most recent, and probably the 
greatest, is Don Scott McEwen, the 
present National Collegiate two mile 
record-holder and champion. 

McEwen ran his first competitive 
race for Michigan in the fall of 1949. 
In that first race he defeated Don 
Gehrmann to establish a new Big Ten 
four mile cross-country record. Since 
then he has completed a remarkable 
series of sophomore performances, and 
these were climaxed when he broke 
Gregg Rice’s national two mile record 
last June at Minneapolis. 

Don McEwen came to Michigan 
with a 4:28.8 mile to his credit. He 
had done very little cross-country run- 
ning but had competed in high school 
track for two years at Glebe Collegiate 
Institute in Ottawa, Canada. Don was 
fortunate in having Robert Campbell 
for his high school coach, since the 
boy was brought along slowly and 
with good judgment. We have the 
feeling that he was not overworked 
or exploited beyond what was best for 
him, at any time. 

During his freshman year at Michi- 
gan, Don had very little chance to 







Frames 1 2, 3, above, and 6 and 7 
below, show a low knee action 
common to distance runners. The 
knee is coming through just high 
enough to allow the foot to clear the 
ground. This minimizes “bounce” and re- 
sults in a shorter stride, the longer the race. 
It aids in performance because it conserves 
the energy required to lift the knee. Frames 





McEwen—Distance Champion 


By DON CANHAM 
Track Coach, University of Michigan 


race the clock. The majority of his 
practice time was spent trying to cor- 
rect an extreme tendency to under- 
stride. He remained out of all com- 
petition his freshman year, and ran 
only two time trials at one mile dur- 
ing the season. Following the fall 
cross-country season that year, Don 
worked at off distance pace and speed 
work under one mile. In June of his 
freshman year, he appeared to be a 
more efficient runner. Don’s length of 
stride had increased eight inches, his 
speed had increased tremendously, 
and he had learned the meaning of 
the word relaxation. 

With this background, we will go 
into some detail regarding McEwen’s 
training program. It is probably more 
important to indicate the fundamen- 
tals he worked on, rather than his 
actual day-to-day schedule. A little of 
both, however, might be of interest 
to coaches and athletes. 

We certainly are in the minority 
in our attitude toward competitive 
cross-country running. Our distance 
men do a great deal of running in 
the fall, but very little in competi- 
tion. We feel the average boy cannot 
run in top flight competition ten 
months of the year, and be expected 
to have the enthusiasm and interest 


3 and 4 above, and 8 and 9 below, show a 
high kick-up behind on the theory that it 
is a natural motion for long distance men. 
This kick-up allows the foot to swing for- 
ward in a short pendulum arc which con- 
serves energy, since it does not require a 
lifting action. Most Europeans run with 
this high kick-up. The entire series illus- 
trates an arm action that is comfortable for 
— = ; 
r Pi. Pa ahi 
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necessary for a championship per- 
formance in May or June, when it 
counts. Our attitude might be differ- 
ent if we did not have such a long 
indoor and outdoor track schedule. 

Another principle we have worked 
on is the mental approach to distance 
running. It has been our feeling for 
a long time that it is much easier to 
get a man physically fit for competi- 
tion than it is to get him mentally 
ready. We work constantly along 
these lines, and have found that em- 
phasis on pride and tradition plays 
a great part in building this con- 
fidence. 

It is also our belief that distance 
runners, in general, perform better, 
and certainly more consistently, when 
given an underwork program rather 
than when given an overwork pro- 
gram. This is particularly true after 
the competitive season has started. It 
is rather easy for a boy to become 
mentally tired of distance running. 
Constant hard work is a good way 
to bring this on. 

Don McEwen as a twenty-one year 
old sophomore ran a 4:11.7 mile and 
a 9:01.9 two mile. He ran six two 
mile races under 9:10 and six mile 
races under 4:14. His most remark- 


(Continued on page 42) 









McEwen. The left arm is, no doubt, a little 
high, but a lower action does not feel right 
for him. It will be noticed that while he 
may appear tight in the shoulders, the 
hands are relaxed and loose. Many arm ac- 
tions are proper if the boy is relaxed and 
comfortable. Europeans, in fact, pay al- 
most no attention to the arms in distance 
running. 














Pitching 


Psychology 


By CARL BOYER 
Cal Aggies, Davis, California 


ITCHING psychology, or the mas- 

ter-minding of hitters, is a weap- 

on that a pitcher may employ in the 

diagnosis of batting weaknesses. There 

are several methods a pitcher may use 

to become a good pitching psycholog- 
ist and among these are: 

1. Careful study and diagnosis of 
each batter during pre-game batting 
practice. 

2. The use of his catcher’s know- 
ledge as well as his own under game 
conditions. 

3. Intelligent use of the first pitch 
in dominating the hitter. 

4. Confusing the batter with a com- 
bination of overarm and sidearm de- 
liveries. 

In games at the Cal Aggies, we sit 
with our pitchers and catchers during 
the opposing team’s batting practice 
and take notes on each hitter. We 
attempt a diagnosis of each hitter, 
make a notation next to each name in 
the line-up, and put our findings to 
the test during the game. This type 
of analysis of batting style is very 
important to our pitchers in enabling 
them to pitch intelligently to bat- 
ting weaknesses and strength. For ex- 
ample, if it is very apparent during 
batting practice that a batter is a 
long-ball hitter, we try to discover 
what kind of pitch he hits the farth- 
est. We may discover that it is suicide 
to throw him a high inside fast ball, 
or any pitch that is a fast ball. From 
this factor we plan our pitching strat- 
egy to him. In this case we may start 
the particular hitter with a very high 
change-of-pace “blooper” ball. Our 
main idea is to get him off balance 
and confuse him so he does not know 
what to expect on the next pitch. We 
want to upset his thinking pattern 
so that his physical reaction to the 
pitch will be slowed up. 

In this way we get away from the 
juvenile idea that the first two pitch- 
es should be fast balls, and that the 
third one is invariably a curve ball. 
By throwing a high “change up” to 
the hitter on the first pitch, it is of- 


ten easy to detect what type of pitch 
he has been looking for. If he steps 
into his hitting stride long before 
the ball arrives at home plate, we are 
fairly certain that he was looking for 
the fast ball. If he waits and strides 
just at the right time, the chances 
are he has been looking for a curve 
ball or has picked off our signal for 
the “change up” pitch. Our catcher, 
as well as our pitcher, will note and 
meet the situation accordingly. After 
this first “blooper” pitch has been 
thrown, we may give the hitter a 
fast ball but give it to him where we 
have decided he does not like it. In 
this case this hitter likes the high fast 
ball so we would throw him a low fast 
ball to get a good strike across the 
knees or get him to make an easy out. 
Our next pitch to this hitter would 
be a slow curve, preferably a dropping 
one, the strategy here being to get 
him to look for another low fast ball. 
After having pitched the hitter a low 
ball, we may then cross him up by 
throwing the pitch he likes, right up 
under his nose. How good we make 
this pitch, and how good we make all 
of them, will depend on the ball and 
strike count at the time. 

Sometimes on the first pitch we de- 
liberately throw the hitter a very bad 
ball to upset his mental balance. The 
strategy here is to do anything that 
will be a change from the expected 
normal delivery. The pitch may be 
so bad that it might even be behind 
the hitter. This type of maneuver is 
very confusing to the hitter because 
it makes him think that the pitcher 
has lost control and he might get 
hit with a bad pitch. He does not 
know what to expect next. 

If the hitter thinks this way, his 
thinking pattern has been interrupted 
and the strategy has been successful. 
The pitcher then has the edge regard- 
ing what he chooses to throw next. 
The batter in that frame of mind 
may be master-minded from there on, 
and may be forced to hit the pitch 
the pitcher wants him to more easily. 


Getting the so-called jump on the 
hitter is very advantageous in the psy- 
chology of pitching. If the pitcher can 
get the first ball pitched in there for 
a strike, he is in a better position to 
use his advantage by mixing up his 
succeeding pitches. A great many hit- 
ters believe in taking the first pitch, 
and there are certain times during 
a game when it is very evident that 
the hitter is going to take the first 
pitch. For example, it may be the 
eighth inning with the score 14 to 2? 
in favor of the pitcher’s team. The 
opposing hitter’s strategy then is 
make the pitcher throw as many ba! 
as possible with the idea of getting 
a base on balls, or a good ball to hit. 
When this situation occurs, we in- 
struct our pitchers to come in with 
a good strike on the first pitch. T! 
strategy here is to get the jump on the 
hitter by getting the called strike, if 
he is taking the pitch, and again to 
make the pitch tempting enough so 
that he will want to swing at it. [f 
he hits it, that is fine, our chances 
of getting him out quicker are great- 
er and with a big lead, a base hit 
will not make that much difference. 

One of our pitchers once asked us, 
“What happens if the hitter hits a 
home run on that first pitch?’ Our 
answer was, “The score is then 14 
to 3, instead of 14 to 2, and you can 
then go to work on the next batter.” 
It is easily seen that one more run 
is not going to be of much help to 
the opposition. The pitch to throw 
to the hitter with this type of lead, 
will depend largely upon who the 
hitter is, and what type of hitter he 
is. Sometimes it is good psychology 
to throw the hitter a “nothing ball”; 
one that has nothing. on it and is 
good and slow and right over the 
middle of the plate. On this type of 
pitch the batter has to supply all 
the power, and if he tries to knock 
it out of the park, he is usually an 
easy out. If he takes the pitch for a 
strike, the pitcher has the jump on 
him and has upset his mental balance 
for hitting. 

If a batter’s train of thought is 
to be interrupted, it is very necessary 
that both the pitcher and catcher de- 
tect the batter’s expectations by his 
movements and stance at the plate. 
Our pitchers and catchers are drilled 
to watch for these telltale signs by 
being reminded constantly to watch 
the hitter before and during his time 
at bat. These things may often be de- 
tected on the first ball thrown to 
the hitter. The direction of the hit- 
ting stride, whether it is fast or slow, 
are among the various tip-offs that 
will tell the pitcher what may best be 
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thrown to that hitter. For example, 
a hitter who will step into the batter's 
box and swing his bat back and forth 
vigorously, shows very obviously that 
he intends knocking the fast ball out 
of the lot. A slow knuckle ball thrown 
as a good strike can upset that hitter, 
throw him off balance, and cause him 
to pop up or miss the ball completely. 
It is this type of diagnosis and exe- 
cution that saves the pitcher’s best 
pitch for the clutch and lengthens 
his pitching life. 

Che use of the sidearm pitch in 
the psychology of pitching is very 
iniportant if-used properly and at 
the right time. At Cal Aggies we 
teich a definite but variable series 
of sequences in the use of the sidearm 
and overarm deliveries. A great deal 
of the time these sequences will de- 
pend on the first pitch. Our pitchers 
are told, that in order to make these 
sequences work, they must get the 
batter thinking a certain way and 
keep him that way. For example, in 
one of our sequences we have our 
pitcher make his first pitch an over- 
arm fastball, high and inside under 
the chin. The idea is to get the bat- 
ter to back up a little, and make him 
look at an inside pitch that is not 
good enough for a swing. Since this 
pitch was an overarm inside fastball 
and a deliberate waste ball, we put 
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our psychology to work by throwing 
a sidearm straight ball on the, next 
pitch. It is drilled into the pitcher 
that this pitch must pass over the out- 
side corner of the plate if the desired 
result is to be expected. This desired 
result is a called strike, or a swing at 
the ball, producing a poorly hit ball. 
Here the batter’s subconscious mind 
goes to work against him. He thinks 
that since he has looked at an over- 
arm motion, this sidearm pitch, will 
be either right at him or again inside. 
He figures that by stepping away 
from the ball, more toward third base, 
he will avoid being hit with the ball 
if it is thrown at him, or he will hit 
an inside pitch. His reaction to this 
sidearm pitch, stepping more toward 
third base, or putting his “foot in 
the bucket” as it is called, is due to 
the pitcher’s movement toward third 
base in the pitching delivery. 

If this sidearm pitch has been called 
a strike, we then give the hitter an 
overarm curve ball outside. We want 
the hitter to swing and miss. We hope 
he will do so because we have had 
him looking first, at an overarm pitch 
that was very inside, second, at a 
sidearm pitch that he thought was 
going to be inside because it was side- 
arm, and third, because the overarm 
curve ball looked as if it was going 
to be inside. Now, we come through 


with a sidearm curve ball that cuts 
the outside corner. The purpose of 
this pitch is to make the batter feel 
that since he has seen the sidearm 
pitch before he will stay in there and 
swing at it. However, when he sees the 
ball coming right at him, he will 
step away as he starts his swing. He 
will have played into our hands again 
because the sidarm curve ball, break- 
ing away from him has caught him 
off balance, and has given him little 
chance of hitting the ball. If he does 
hit it, it will not be hit well. Usually 
it ends up being either strike three, 
a weak infield ground ball, or an in- 
field fly. 

To better understand the psycholo- 
gy in the sidearm sequences it may 
be best noted by a study of the func- 
tional differences between the side- 
arm and overarm pitches. The over- 
arm pitch is delivered from an over- 
hand delivery, with the pitcher step- 
ping directly toward the plate. The 
movement of the body here is in one 
plane; forward. The sidearm delivery 
is different in several respects. The 
pitcher’s swing of the leg is first to- 
ward third base and then in an arc 
that goes forward, toward home plate 
and then first base. 

This step is caused by the move- 
ment of the body in the same direc- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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plane of 
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channel, for 
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N preparing a group of boys, rang- 

ing in age from fifteen to nineteen 
years, for a series of tournament 
games such as we had in Indiana, it 
is imperative that the coach place 
himself in a position of genuine au- 
thority. We know we have had such 
authority before, but as the season 
draws to a close the average coach 
will relax on important details and 
this may bring victory or defeat. 

In Madison for the past several sea- 
sons we started planning for our 
tournament play three weeks before 
the start of the sectional. We realized 
we would have three regularly sched- 
uled games, but for those games we 
planned nothing special, in other 
words, we just played them. 


As stated before, we started early. 
Our first step was to discontinue prac- 
tice during the first week in Febru- 
ary. The boys were told to stay away 
from the gymnasium until game time 
of that particular week. To many 
coaches this would be construed as 
a sure way to lose another ball game. 
However, when planning our sched- 
ule, we attempted to engage a weak- 
er team that particular week. Also, 
the members of the team were per- 
mitted to relax on training rules. We 
used this as a means of bringing about 
mental relaxation and in that way 
we achieved physical relaxation. 

With the resumption of practice 
during the second week in February, 
we worked very hard on fundamen- 
tals such as passing, setting of the 
feet, and the other drills we used 
during the season. During this week 
we intensified our work, ever alert to 
the fact that from our basic defense 
we might be called upon to use spec- 
ial weapons on defense. For example, 
we knew that should we meet certain 
teams it would be to our advantage 
to be able to use a modified pressure 
defense. We spent some time on this 
type of defense, and at the same time, 
worked a few offensive maneuvers to 
use against a similar defense, should 
one be encountered. 

It is well during this period to re- 
view and work against a zone defense. 
Since most coaches have a definite 
pattern to follow against such a de- 
fense there would be no advantage 
in explaining it in detail. Volumes 
have been written on this one phase 
of basketball, yet each coach has his 
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Preparation for Tournament Play 


By RAY EDDY 
Basketbal! Coach, Purdue University 


particular method of attacking the 
zone and we would say — a coach 
should adhere to his convictions. 

On entering the last wéek of prac- 
tice before our scheduled ‘games were 
over, we emphasized the fast break 
a little more. In fact, we ran more 
during this particular week than dur- 
ing any other the entire season. Our 
daily practice started as explained, 
and we finished each daily session 
(three practices this particular week) 
with a forty-five minute scrimmage. 
Usually we ran our first five boys 
against the second five for fifteen 
minutes, and then sent in the best 
five boys from our second team. After 





AY EDDY won the Indiana tour- 
nament last spring while at 
Madison, and shortly after was ap- 
pointed to fill the basketball va- 
cancy at Purdue University. Ray 
graduated from Purdue in 1934 
where he played on two champion- 
ship teams, and then started a very 
successful coaching career at Tell 
City, moving to Madison in 1939. 
During his eleven years at Madison 
his teams have won ten sectionals, 
five regionals and three semi-finals. 
Madison was runner-up in 1941 
and 1949. His over-all coaching 
record at Madison shows 239 wins 
and only 62 losses. 











some ten minutes against this team, 
we started substituting for our orig- 
inal five men, and usually replaced 
them as we would during a ball game. 
This was continued for the remain- 
der of our scrimmage period. What 
works in one case may not fit another 
program or practice, therefore, it is 
best for a coach to use his own judg- 
ment as to the length of scrimmage 
periods. 

With the conclusion of the regular 
season’s play, we were ready to con- 
tinue what we had been working for 
during the past three weeks. 

There is a great difference of opin- 
ion as to the way to take care of a 
team during actual tournament play. 
Some few coaches, who have a bud- 
get that will permit, keep their boys 
together for all meals and lodging. 
We personally do not approve of this 









measure; instead, we felt the boys 
should continue to use their own beds 
to rest in (at least eight hours per 
night), and also continue to eat the 
same type of food they had been ac 
customed to eating during the year 
Perhaps the largest job the aver 
age coach has during this very trying 
period is to convince each player tl at 
the responsibility of being ready to 
go is his own. In addition to tiiis 
problem, we must consider John Q. 
Fan as another obstacle in the path 
to success. As we all know, Mr. Fan 
means well, by encouraging the play- 
er, but many times his advice 1s in 
reverse to that of the coach. We say, 
here is where a coach’s job as a sales. 
man really is put to a very critical 
test. Sell the boys on the idea that 
the coach, and only the coach, knows 
the answer to the outcome of the 
weeks ahead, and we hope there will 
be weeks ahead for the team. 
Practice periods during the first 
week of tournament play should be 
conducted in a manner very similar 
to the previous weeks of work. Per; 
haps a little more emphasis on shoot 
ing off the floor, and getting rebound 
would be a wise move. One drill used 
to develop follow-up of shooters owy 
shots, is as follows: We had tw 
groups at each end of the floor, an 
each group was given a ball. Ther 
we shot a game of longs and short 
from various spots on the floor. Th4 
variation to the regular game was 
the shooter must recover the ball of 
the bank in order to shoot the shor! 








shot, and if he was able to move i 
quickly on a long shot and tip it in 
the shot counted the same as the long 
We permitted the boys to tip as lon 
as possible, with the option tha 
should it be a legitimate tip, it would 
count two points. It was surprising 
how one group worked to outscort 
the opponents, who, in the case, wert 
their own teammates. 


After shooting we spent a few mil 
utes on defensive work, concentratinf 
on the weaknesses of our first oppo 
ent. From defense we went to offensé 
trying to speed up our passes ani 
at the same time, not lose our timin 
of cuts and crossing of men. Ead 
day’s work was finished with a brid 
but highly-spirited scrimmage. T 
above work should take no long# 





(Continued on page 48) 
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Chester County Gymnasium 


By JACK BROWN 





Athletic Director, Chester County H. S., Henderson, Tenn. 


HE Chester County High School 

is probably one of the most mod- 
ern high schools in Tennessee. It is 
situated at a forty-five degree angle 
to the highway like a huge T, about 
a mile outside of Henderson, and it 
stretches the length of about two city 
blocks. Any student attending school 
in a building of this type is fortunate, 
since it was designed to protect the 
students’ welfare. For instance, all the 
classrooms are on one floor, thus 
eliminating the use of stairs. 

The gymnasium is designed with 
the latest innovations and conven- 
iences, and these details make it one 
of the finest in this section of the 
country, probably the finest. 


Cost of the Building and 
Type of Construction 


The building, located on an eleven- 
acre plot, is estimated to have cost 
$420,000. Construction was started on 
October 6, 1949 and completed on 
November 8, 1950. The structure, 
covering 43,000 square feet, is made 
of concrete blocks, brick veneer, con- 
crete floor (covered), a steel roof 


decking, and metal sash. The con- 
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crete floor is laid over with 32,000 
square feet of asphalt tile. 

Going into the construction of the 
building were 165 tons of steel and 
40 tons of reinforcing steel. One 
thousand one hundred cubic yards of 
concrete were used and 654,511 con- 





Architect: Woolwine & Har- 
wood 

Contractor: Gardner 
struction Co. 

Sub-Contractor: Johnsor 
Lumber Co. 

Bleachers: Fred Medart Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Flooring: Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Co. 

Floor Finish: A. C. Horn Co. 


Con- 











crete blocks. In addition to this, 243,- 
434 buff bricks, 67,000 slag bricks 
and 54,293 common bricks went into 
the building. Four hundred thirty 
squares of roofing were used. In ex- 
cavating, 1400 cubic yards of dirt 
were removed. 


The Gymnasium 


Not entirely unique, but novel in 
this section of the country, is the posi- 
tion of the gymnasium, which is a 
part of the academic building. This 
is something of an innovation from 
the old style of having the gymnasium 
apart from the administrative part 
of the school. There are many rea- 
sons for this, one being the fact that 
it is more easily and safely reached in 
inclement weather. 

Two corridors serve as passages to 
the gymnasium. These hallways 
stretch from the rear of the build- 
ing down either side of the gymnas- 
ium to the front corridor. These two 
corridors lie perpendicular to the 
front corridor. 


The floor of the gymnasium is 
laid on first grade beech and is per- 
manent. From floor to ceiling the 
gymnasium is twenty-two feet high. 
The floor is square, being 90 feet by 
90 feet, and the playing floor itself 
is 82 feet by 48 feet. 

The backstops are made of steel 
and there are six goals, that may be 


(Continued on page 60) 











bye broad jump, together with 
the hurdles and the sprint relay, 
constitutes an event which has oc- 
casioned considerable uneasiness and 
anxiety on the part of the competitor 
and the coach. Unlike the mile run 
or the putting of the shot, character- 
ized by a relatively high degree of 
consistency and regularity, the broad 
jump inherently comprehends a cer- 
tain variance and unpredictability. 

The problematic outcome of the 
“long jump” is due primarily to the 
natural difficulty of terminating a 
driving sprint with a vigorous leap 
from a joist eight inches in width, 
placed approximately one hundred 
and twenty feet down the runway. 
It is to be recalled that the competitor 
.must take off from or behind the 
scratch line, all measurements being 
made from the front edge of the afore- 
mentioned board. 

While it is true that the inability 


Determining Steps in the Broad Jump 


By CHARLES E. BEAUDRY 


Track Consultant, St. Louis University 


to hit the take-off board is more of 
a problem in high school than in col- 
lege, the fact remains that many ex- 
perienced athletes have had the mis- 
fortune of “fouling-out” in this in- 
tricate event. Score sheets from dual 
meets, national championships and 
even the Olympic Games bear con- 
vincing testimony as to the difficulty 
of accurately determining steps in the 
broad jump. 

Factors such as wind, temperature, 
circumstances of the runway and 
physical condition alter considerably 
any given technique or formula for 
accurately predetermining the steps. 
Nevertheless, we should like to sub- 
mit a plan for working out an ap- 
proach which has been proven to be 
highly successful in indoor competi- 
tion and which also, even under ad- 
verse conditions, may be modified 
for outdoor jumping. It is sincerely 
believed that the adoption of this 









method will save coaches hours of 
valuable time and avoid the tediu 
of employing the time-honored bu 
inaccurate system of trial and error. other 

Our method is predicated on th This 
Greek rule of thumb that the huma 
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: : tratec 
foot is approximately one-sixth < Read 
the length of the body. As a runner sents 


stride is more or less proportionat check 


to his height, it follows that the strid: mark 
is proportionate to the length of th run. | 
foot. In fact, in the last eight step 4B is 
approaching the take-off board, thi er th: 
ratio has been found to be 7.65. In tende 


stead of multiplying this co-efficien Ch 
by the length of the track shoe, time right 
eight, to form the first check point J D ar 
it is suggested that the competito 15/16 











Holland Broad Jumping 


LLUSTRATION | shows the end 
of the approach run. Note Hol- 
land’s muscular relaxation and “gath- 
er” while he is going at top speed. 
Holland has both speed and muscular 
power as shown by the following: 100 
yard dash, 9.9 seconds; high jump, 
61”, shot put, 45’; broad jump, 
25’9”; 440 yard dash, 48.4 seconds. 
Illustration 2 shows the take-off 
stride. Note the use of the arms in all 
the pictures of this sequence. In this 


By 


FRANK HILL 
Track Coach, Northwestern University. 


picture Holland is squatting into the 
“rocking chair” position. His foot is 
about to hit the take-off board. His 
chin is thrown up and back to help 
in the upward lift of the body. 

In Illustration 3 the body has been 
straightened by the impact of the 
jumping foot on the board and the 
lift of the arms. Jim has started on 
a particularly fine example of a take- 
off “rise.” Notice that all of his pow- 
er and weight seem to be exactly 













measure off from the inside edge o! richt 
the scratch board twenty-eight and accele 
one-half shoe lengths to form hi four | 
final check mark, then anothe point 
twenty-nine and one-half to locate follov 
the first guide mark. This is done the lz 
a leay 
4 foot. 
above the jumping foot and leg at ihe b 
the optimum moment. — 
In Illustration 4 the jumping leg 8 ht 
is relaxed and trailing as Holland a 
prepares to bring it forward in a tes 
hitch kick motion. Both are ahead of a 
the body at this point. a 
In Illustration 5 the arms swing = 
down and back to aid in the arch of oo” 
In 
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by placing the heel of one shoe as 
closely as possible to the toe of the 
other in a continuous straight line. 
This principle is graphically illus- 
trated in the above’ diagram. 
Reading from left to right, A repre- 
sents the take-off board, B the final 
check mark, C the preliminary guide 
mark and D the beginning of the 
run. It will be observed that distance 
AB is approximately 4 per cent short- 
er than BC, allowing for the natural 
tendency to shorten the jump stride. 
Thus, an athlete jumping from his 
right foot will begin his run at point 
D approaching point C at 7/8 to 
15/16 speed, striking line C with his 
right foot..Then, to afford maximum 
acceleration at the joist, he drives 
four steps at optimum speed meeting 
point or line B with the right foot, 
followed by four more vigorous steps, 
the last of which will terminate with 
a leap off the board A with the right 
foot. Should the competitor spring 








from the left foot, the procedure re- 
mains the same except that all check 
points are hit with the left foot. Guide 
points should not be laid out to be 
struck with alternate feet, as this com- 
plicates unduly the procedure and 
increases the possibility of error. Be- 
ginning point D is determined by 
placing the jumping foot on line C, 
back towards -the pit, and striding 
past the end of the runway at 7/8 to 
15/16 speed. This point will be es- 
tablished at a mark made by the 
jumping foot, approximately one 
hundred and twenty feet from the 
take-off board. 

Mention should be made that this 
arbitrary figure of twenty-eight and 
one-half plus twenty-nine and one- 
half shoe lengths has been determined 
by taking the average of one hundred 
high school and college broad jump- 
ers of different ages and heights over 
a period of ten years. Individual dif- 
ferences being what they are, it is to 


be expected that an athlete will adapt 
this average figure to his individual 
needs. In most cases the adjustment 
should not exceed 2 per cent. It is 
suggested that the broad jumper be 
asked to follow the directions of this 
plan and then make the slight per- 
sonal adjustment required. Three 
preliminary jumps should prove ade- 
quate in order to make this individ- 
ual correction. Following this shoe 
plan, the competitor will be able to 
dispense with carrying along a meas- 
uring tape. 

Outdoor jumping, with varying de- 
grees of temperature, wind and 
changing conditions of the runway, 
calls for the exercise of judgment 
and experience. If the runway is slow, 
temperature cold and head-wind pres- 
ent, both points B and C are propor- 
tionately moved toward point A. 
Warm weather, a fast track or a tail- 
wind, on the contrary, will necessitate 
, (Continued on page 40) 








the back which is so necessary to a 
good hitch kick. 

Illustration 6 shows how the arms 
swing back at shoulder height as the 
first stride in the air is completed. 

In Illustration 7 the arms are shot 
forward to bring the body above the 
legs. Jim is now “sitting in the buck- 
et.” 

In Illustration 8 the forward thrust 


of the arms continues. The feet are 
starting to drop toward the pit. Note 
the fine balance. 

In Illustration 9 Holland kicks his 
feet up with a flicking motion as he 
reaches for maximum distance. His 
fine balance seems to be endangered 
by a body twist to the left. 

Illustration 10 shows that slight im- 


balance has caused Holland to land 
in a sitting position in the pit before 
he has a chance to complete the final 
thrust of his arms which would have 
put his weight over his feet and car- 
ried his hips and torso forward and 
beyond the feet, thereby adding much 
distance to an already good jump of 
25/114”. 














N increased consciousness of the 

value of a healthy body ar 
a time of war, has again emphasiz 
the need of a health and physical 
education program for our nation. 
There was a general belief that there 
would be a better national physical 
education program after World War 
II. This belief came partly from wish- 
ful thinking and partly because his- 
tory proves, that all the great im- 
covements in physical education and 
ealth education have closely fol- 
lowed some war. 

At the outbreak of World War II, 
doctors of the Selective Service Sysq 
tem in their examination of draft 
registrants, not only discovered a 
large number of corrective and pre- 
ventable disorders, but they found 
that an alarming number of the 
young men they examined were soft, 
flabby, pampered and needed a cor- 
rective program. There were 4,000,- 
000 4F’s in the United States, and 
2,500,000 of them — or more than 
one-half — could have been acceptable 
had such a corrective program been 


equal opportunity to receive instruc- 
tion and to participate in all organ- 
ized activities that make for a healthy 
body. 
The physical education program 
should start in pre-school or even in 
pre-natal care.- The summer round- 
up, or country program of requiring 
all pre-school children to’ have a 
medical check-up, with the idea of 
asking their parents to have all 
remedial defects corrected before 
school opens, has been a big con- 
tribution to the health of our nation. 
Every school should have a full- 
time health nurse. Her preventive 
work will aid community health and 
start our children on the road to 
healthy living. A school health clinic, 
including examinations by a physic- 
ian and a follow-up with the parents, 
is needed. It should include a sys- 
tematic plan for immunization and 
vaccination, according to local com- 
munity needs. A hot lunch program 
sponsored by the school is also es- 
sential for the diet of the children. 
The high school and college phy- 








Students should be classified A, B, 
C, and D as to health. The physica] | 
education department should include 
a corrective and preventive program 
to care for special cases. 

All physical training programs 
should include adequate space for 4 
indoor and outdoor activities, such 
as dressing rooms, storage space for 
individual ‘equipment, showers and ‘ 
towels. 

All students should be required to 
change clothes for physical training 
classes and then take a shower when 
the classes are over. Every boy should 
be given a physical achievement test. 
This test should include tests in arm 
and leg strength, agility and endur. 
ance. The army and navy have both 
devised good achievement tests. The 
army test includes these seven in- 
dividual tests: push-ups, squat jumps, 
squat thrust, pull-ups, sit-ups, 1(0- 
yard pick-a-back, and a 300-yard PI? 
shuttle run. After this test, the boys the 
should be classified into A, B, C, and § fer-ers 
D groups. In addition to this test, no:icea 
all boys should be given a swimming § fi¢j4tin 
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By PAUL V. KEEN he 
Chairman Intramural Department, Univ. of Oklahoma De ia 
fencing 





available. We cannot blame the in- 
dividual for this startling deficiency. 
A number of times these deficiencies 
are due to ignorance. It is the nation’s 
responsibility to teach its young men 
to take care of their bodies. 

Some of our military leaders believe 
that a national physical education 
program should be geared to fit mili- 
tary purposes, and in a program of 
this type physical fitness and a series 
of conditioning exercises should be 
stressed. The more discerning physical 
education leaders believe that our 
physical training should be a part 
of the whole educational program. 

In peace-time education, we have a 
vital role in teaching the whole child 
so that he may function better in 
the service of a democratic society. 
In doing this, we teach him to live, 
and in case of another war he may 
be adjusted easily for military pur- 


In order to have a program that 
will assure us far-reaching success, all 
school children, both elementary and 
high school, should be assured an 
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sical education programs vary in each 
section, state, or community in the 
United States, and are often neglect- 
ed shamefully. These programs should 
include a thorough medical examina- 
tion, and then a follow-up with the 
instructor on each individual case. 





AUL KEEN has had a long ca- 

reer at the University of Okla- 
homa, having first reported there 
in 1927. Until 1938 Keen 
coached wrestling at the Sooner 
school, winning national honors 
once and being runner-up twice. 
He also served as president of the 
Collegiate Wrestling Coaches As- 
sociation. Keen now devotes his 
full time to his duties as Chairman 
of the Intramural Department. With 
the international situation what it 
is, we feel that Mr. Keen’s views 
will prove highly informative. Inci- 
dentally, Paul Keen is the mayor 
or the city of Norman. 











for the 
test, and taught to swim. The mini-§ js}, spe 
mum swimming requirement should plished 
include a 100-yard free-style swim,§ where ¢ 
and the ability to stay afloat five jas; m, 
minutes. upon t 

Most of those students with A and§ yse or 
B ratings on their medical examina} sy||able 
tions and their physical efficiency 
tests will be able to get a great deal 
of physical activity in inter-school 
athletics and intramural competition. 
Those who are not able to swim 
should be required to take special 
swimming instruction until they pass 
the swimming efficiency test. 

After World War II, there was a 
big increase in the number of boys§ «Ga; 
participating in inter-school athletics,§ ).), 
and they had better supervision, bet-§ },)) 4 
ter equipment, and better care. Al compet 
boys are required to pass a medical} jh. res 
examination, and in case of injury,§ action. 
will be given first aid treatment. In 
cases of more than a minor injury,§ .)..: 
the boys will be given the best medi-§ .'“ Y*" 
cal’ care and will not be allowed tof)’ ™ 
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By MAXWELL R. GARRET 


Fencing Coach, Univ. of Illinois 


PINIONS expressed not only by 

‘ the average spectator, but by the 
fencers as well are that there are 
noticeable differences in fencing of- 
ficiating. These differences have 
caused fencers to adjust their actions 
more to tournament officiating than 
to the actions of their opponents, and 
have, in a large measure, been due 
to the elasticity provided within the 
rules. Then too, no attempt has been 
made to school and examine officials, 
nor has there been any organized at- 
tempt made to evaluate or improve 
the officiating. 

It is the contention of the writer 
that even under the present rules 
fencing may be made to move faster 
for the benefit of the contestants and 
the spectators. This may be accom- 
plished by cutting the “rephrasing” 
where the director analyzes only those 
last movements which bear directly 
upon the hit scored, and the judges 
use only gesticulation and mono- 
syllables in reply. 


\ssuming that the spectators are 
interested in the director’s analysis 
of the plan, then one of the greatest 
handicaps in fencing today is the 
inability of the audience, where there 
are over 100 spectators present for 
the meet, to hear the rephrasing giv- 
en by the director. However, if the 
analysis may be accomplished by 
standardized and approved hand sig- 
nals, such as in basketball and foot- 
ball, then everyone present at the 
competition, will understand what 
the results were during any specific 
action. 

However, before going into this 
analysis further, the functions of the 
jury must first be clearly understood. 
The director is the only one who may 
decide the “validity” of a touch 
(whether or not a touch should be 
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awarded). The judges may determine 
only the “materiality” of a touch 
(whether or not there has been a 
touch made upon the fencer). Here, 
the director, too, may voice an opin- 
ion regarding the “materiality” of a 
touch. 


Officiating Mechanics 


1. Directors and judges should halt 
action only when a touch arrives on 
the valid or invalid target. “Flat” 
touches, grazes, etc. are not recognized 
as touches and should not stop the 
action of the fencers. 

2. The director should be in full 
control of the conduct of the bout 
and he, alone, should officially award 
touches and determine all questions 
on discipline arising under the rules. 

3. Infighting should be permitted 
but where such actign resolves itself 
into corps-a-corps, i.e., where there is 
body contact or where the guard of 
one weapon meets the ball of the op- 
posing weapon and such meeting is 





AC GARRET captained the 
City College fencing team in 
1938 and ‘39, and following his 
graduation coached at Townsend 
Harris High School in New York. 
In 1940 he came to Illinois and in 
1942 he brought the Illini a confer- 
ence championship. Following four 
years with the air force he returned 
to Illinois. In 1946-1947 his team 
missed the championship by half a 
point, the following year his team 
was runner-up by one point and 
the next year was runner-up by two 
points. Mac is very active in the 
National Fencing Coaches Associa- 
tion. “| , 
































held, then the director should call a 
halt and break the clinch. 

4. Regarding any action, the 
judges when questioned, should use 
the following hand signals and ver- 
bal statements: 

a) Raising one arm vertically over 
his head, fingers extended, indicates 
a touch has landed on a valid target. 
Verbally he will respond by saying, 
“Yes” (Illustration J-1). 

b) Raising a clenched fist over his 
head indicates a touch has landed 
foul or on an invalid target. Verbally 
he will say, “Foul touch” (Illustra- 
tion J-2). 

c) Crossing and uncrossing his arms 
before him indicates that no touch 
has arrived. Verbally he will reply, 
“No” (Illustration ]J-3). 

d) Raising his arms sideways with el- 
bows bent indicates that he abstains, 
or has no opinion, or is in doubt. 
Verbally he will say, “Abstain” (Il- 
lustration J-4). 

5. The director must be brief in 
polling his jury and therefore should 
ask the following simple questions: 
a. Initial attack? b. Counter attack? 
c. Next counter attack? d. Time 
thrust? e. Renewal of attack? (remise, 
replacement, etc.). f. First jab on 
break of clinch? g. Second jab on 
break of clinch? 

6. In summarizing the jury’s de- 
cision, the director should use the 
following hand signals and verbal 
statements: 

a) Raising one arm vertically over 
his head fingers extended indicates a - 
good hit has landed on a valid tar- 
get before any other touch (Illustra- 
tion D-3A). In awarding the touch 
he bends his arm raising one finger 
and indicates. by pointing the finger 
at the opponent who has scored the 
point (Illustrations D-3B and D-3C). 
(Continued on page 56) 
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HY is tumbling and apparatus 

work not included in many 
public school physical education pro- 
grams? “It is too expensive!” says the 
administrator. Before the last word 
is out of his mouth the educator 
chimes in with “It is too formal.” 
Echoing these words comes, “It is too 
dangerous” from the lips of the par- 
ents. And then, in a soft, meek voice 
we hear, “I don’t know how to teach 
it” from the teacher. 

It appears that these four reasons 
are the main objections to the in- 
clusion of this worth-while activity 
in many physical education programs 
throughout the country. A require- 
ment or recommendation for this 
type of work may be found in the 
majority of state and city courses of 
study for physical education. Tumb- 
ling and apparatus work are recom- 
mended in William R. LaPorte’s The 
Physical Education Curriculum. All 
this is fine; but when one examines 
the actual programs in operation 
the lack of tumbling instruction is 
very noticeable. 

Now, let us examine a little more 
closely the answers that were given 
to this question. On the surface they 
seem to be reasonable and tend to 
cause a teacher to say, “Well, I guess 
I'll have to omit it from my program.” 

First, the statement, “It is too ex- 
pensive.” This presents a very real 
problem. It must be admitted that 
apparatus and mats do cost a con- 
siderable sum of money. However, the 
initial cost is practically the only cost. 
Given proper care; this equipment 
will last indefinitely with little ad- 
ditional cost in upkeep. A school may 
spread its buying over a number of 
years, acquiring one or two pieces at 
a time. A well-equipped gymnasium 
will soon result. 

Suppose for the present the pur- 
chase of even a very meager amount 
of equipment is out of the question. 
Are we stopped now? No, for an en- 
terprising and interested teacher may 
improvise sufficiently to get a pro- 
gram under way. In suitable weather 
the soft turf may serve as a mat. For 
indoor work old mattresses may be 
requisitioned, thoroughly cleaned, re- 
covered with a piece of canvas or 
even a sheet and put to use. It may 
be possible to acquire a number of 
blankets and quilts which, when piled 
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A Brief for Tumbling and Apparatus Work 


By OTTO E. RYSER 


Gymnastic Coach, Indiana University 


one on top of another, make a ser- 
viceable mat substitute for a number 
of the simpler stunts. No mat or 
other equipment is required for many 
of the simple stunts. 

When contemplating the expense 
of apparatus, do not overlook the pos- 
sibilities of homemade equipment. 
The construction of an outdoor hori- 
zontal bar is a comparatively simple 
matter. Sink two four-by-four posts 
in a hole and secure with cement, 
drill a 1% inch hole through each 
post and run a 1% inch steel bar 
through these holes. A peg through 
the post and bar will keep the bar 
from turning. Parallel bars, especial- 
ly low ones, may be made in school 
shops. They may serve as a project 
for the shop as well as be a valuable 
addition to the physical education 
classes. A vaulting box, to serve as a 
substitute for a side and long horse, 
could be constructed in the school 
shop also. Exhibitions or shows may 
be put on to raise money for need- 
ed equipment. 

So much for the answer to the ad- 
ministrator who is worried about the 
high cost of the program. Now, we 
will answer the charge about the for- 
mality of the program. An activity, 
in and of itself, is neither formal nor 
informal. It is the method used in 
presenting or teaching the activity 
that makes it either one or the other. 
The author once attended a physical 
education clinic where demonstrations 
of tumbling techniques and methods 
of teaching volleyball skills were pre- 
sented. The following comment by 
one of the spectators was overheard 
as the tumbling number was being 
presented: “We have outgrown that 
formalized type of program now. Why 
do they continue to include such old 
fashioned work in these clinics?” A 
little later, the volleyball lesson, 





TTO RYSER graduated from 
Normal College in Indianapo- 
lis and then coached basketball at 
Orange Twp. High School for the 
school year 1940-41. Ryser was 
appointed as an instructor in phy- 
sical education at Indiana in 1942, 
and in 1948 was made gymnastic 
coach. 














which consisted of twenty girls lined 
up in four rows of five, all going 
through the motions of serving a vol- 
leyball at the command of the in- 
structor, brought no disparging re- 
marks from the up-to-date individual 
who was so contemptuous of the for- 
mality of the tumbling program. 
Probably, since volleyball is a game, 
it was assumed that the activity had 
to be informal. We should cease to 
talk of formal activities and use the 
term formal methods in its place. 

Apparatus activity should be taught 
more informally than was the custom 
when the class method of instruction 
was so much in vogue. By using the 
squad method, and even on occasion 
the free play method, this work may 
be made quite informal and very en- 
joyable. 

However, there is no good reason 
why this phase of the physical edu- 
cation program should not be of a 
formal or at least semi-formal nature. 
Some of the nationally accepted ob- 
jectives of physical education may 
best be achieved through the use of 
more or less formal methods. It is 
not being suggested that the formal 
supplant the informal method, or 
even that the formal method receive 
an equal share of the time. Un- 
doubtedly the informal methods have 
many proven values that have added 
much to the contributions made by 
physical education to the education 
of the whole child. In a well-rounded 
program, however, there must be a 
variety of activities and a variety of 
methods used in presenting them. 
Some of these may very well be formal. 

Another factor connected with ap- 
paratus and tumbling activities is the 
problem of safety. Tumbling and ap 
paratus work may be dangerous. I[n- 
stead of discarding a worth-while ac 
tivity from the program, why not at- 
tempt to revise the methods of in- 
struction and make it safe? 

With proper instruction and ade- 
quate supervision this type of work 
may be made no more hazardous 
than most other types of worth-while 
physical education activities. Definite 
progression of stunts from simple to 
difficult makes for greater safety. If 
fundamentals are well learned, the 
more advanced stunts will not be as 
difficult or dangerous. Trained spot- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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A Track Meet Clinic 


By RICHARD A. LARKIN 


Track Coach, Upper Arlington High School 
Columbus, Ohio 


MONG tthe services of the Ohio 

State Track Coaches Association 
to its members, is the sponsoring of 
state and regional track clinics. The 
clinic held at Ohio State University 
is generally the first one of the cur- 
rent season. District clinics follow, 
and are under the supervision of the 
college or high school directors who 
are on the association board. These 
clinics are held within a short space 
of time. Since they are serving a 
long-felt need, they continue to grow 
in popularity. 

Programs at these clinics vary in 
subject matter. A study of the accept- 
alle forms to be used in executing 
the standard events is the heart of 
the clinic program. This is usually 
covered by a lecture or a combina- 
tion lecture and demonstration. The 
only constructive criticism heard has 
been that too few events are included 
in the program. If this is true, the 
result is the postponing of the in- 
structional period for many coaches, 
and may be a valid criticism. 

The program of the clinic held at 
Upper Arlington High School for the 
past three years does not solve all 
the problems. It has, however, been 
presented with the idea that all the 
standard events will be covered as 
completely as possible in a single ses- 
sion. Furthermore, it attempts to in- 
terest track team members, since it 
presents a program in which they are 
the competitors. 

The needs of this clinic are not be- 
yond the equipment and conditions 
found in any area that supports a 
balanced athletic program. An aver- 
age-sized basketball court with a 
minimum seating capacity will pro- 
vide sufficient space. The program is 
built around the standard events of 
a track meet. All events have been 
included except the discus throw 
which was omitted because it was a 
hazard. Experimentation with a 
paper-molded discus having enough 
weight to give balance to the throw- 
er, may allow that event to be in- 
cluded this year. Floor mats give am- 
ple protection for the high jump, 
broad jump, shot put, and pole vault. 
A vaulting box for the latter event, 
although elevated from the floor, is 
safe and usable. Cross bars in the 
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jumping events are kept at a low 
height. 

The clinic developed here is there- 
fore a modified track meet held in- 
doors. Measurable factors and ul- 
timate objectives center around the 
form used in executing the several 
events. Speed, distance, and height 
are not the desired ends. In this re- 
spect the clinic is somewhat a copy 
of the ancient Greek meets which 
placed emphasis on the beauty of ex- 
ecution. 

All announcement details are in- 
corporated on a single mimeographed 
sheet. The date, hour, number of 
entries allowed each school, time 
schedule, and equipment follow the 
usual pattern of a program sent by 
the manager of a relay or a district 
meet. A printed return postal card, 
that provides sufficient space for list- 
ing entries to the clinic, is enclosed. 
Schools in the district are limited to 
five entries. These entries may be dis- 
tributed over the field but each is 
limited to a single event. Schools with 
fewer than five entries occasionally 
ask to place a boy in more than one 
event. This is not encouraged. In 
limiting the number of entries, the 
program as finally arranged, is found 
to include only the most accomplished 
athletes. This is desirable because 
numbers between five and ten pro- 
vide enough examples in a particular 
event for the study being made. The 
field is actually increased above this 
number because the boys are frequent- 
ly asked to repeat a performance. The 
final program lists the events hori- 
zontally on a single page, and the 
names of the schools entering boys 
are arranged vertically. Entries are 
then placed in the blocks made by 
ruling off the page. 

Program arrangement is governed 
by the equipment being used. Thus, 
as a safety measure and to conserve 
time, the pole vault, high jump, and 
broad jump are the first events held. 


This is insurance against hastily 
placed mats that might result in 
turned ankles. Progressing in this 


manner and moving equipment off 
the floor rather than on, the dashes 
and distance running are the final 
events. 

College and university track coaches 





HIO track coaches have worked 
harder to promote their sport 
than any other coaches we know 
about. This work has been done 
through the very strong Ohio Track 
Coaches Association. District track 
clinics are one of the methods em- 
ployed. Upper Arlington has 
staged the Central Ohio District 
clinic for the past three years with 
outstanding success. Consequently 
we asked Richard Larkin, the track 
coach, to tell our readers about 
the clinic they hold. Larkin is a 
past vice president of the couches 
association, founder of the Upper 
Arlington Relays, and a highly suc- 
cessful track coach, having coached 
two state championship teams. 











are invited to grade the entries on 
form. We have been fortunate in 
finding men who are regarded as ex- 
perts in all of the track events. Grad- 
ing is accomplished with flash cards 
similar to those used at swimming 
meets. Numbers from one to ten pro- 
vide a numerical range wide enough 
to avoid conflicting scores. Clerks 
total the scores and the winners are 
announced quickly. Five place win- 
ners are selected and ribbons are 
awarded. Team and school totals are 
not tallied. 

Immediately following the com- 
pletion of an event the judges, tak- 
ing turns, comment on the perform- 
ance, pointing out those parts of the 
action they feel may be emulated, and 
those points which need correction. 
Performances are of the level seen 
daily by the coaches at their respec- 
tive schools. In other words, the clinic 
becomes a workshop where the prob- 
lems are presented by the members 
of the team and experts are avail- 
able to suggest ways to improve and 
overcome the difficulties. This is a 
high point of the clinic. 

The time allotted the events var- 
ies. According to the program, fifteen 
minutes are set aside for a single 
event and the time consumed usual- 
ly falls within the limitation. To 
those familiar with the lecture meth- 
od, fifteen minutes may seem inade- 
quate. Considering the fact that all 
the points a lecturer would wish to 
cover have been presented by a par- 
ticipant, the critics’ period becomes a 
summary and requires little time. 

Different events are not run simul- 
taneously and the entries take turns 
in each event. The spikes are removed 
from the starting blocks and thus they 
may be used indoors very successfully. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Television Ban 


AVING just returned from the NCAA and 
Football Coaches conventions in Dallas, we 
present here a brief report of the action taken by 
the NCAA in regard to the telecasting of athletic 
events, and particularly football games. A year ago 
at the New York meetings, a television committee 
was appointed to study the effect of television on 
attendance. Tom Hamilton was appointed chair- 
man of the committee, and consequently at Dallas 
led the discussion on the matter. May we say at 
this time that the committee is deserving of real 
praise for the manner in which it handled the ques- 
tion and presented arguments pro and con. The 
committee appointed a fact-finding board, the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center by name. The 
study was financed jointly by the NCAA and the 
television industry and proved to be very thorough- 
ly done and highly interesting. Representatives 
from three television networks and a manufacturer 
of television sets presented some well thought-out 
arguments and then Tom Hamilton read the re- 
port of his committee with its recommendations. 
The recommendations called for a moratorium 
on live telecasts and further experimentation with 
films, theater television, and phonevision. The 
next day, before the general meeting, the vote was 
called on the recommendations of the committee as 
discussed the day before at the television panel. 
The vote was an overwhelming 161 to 7. We do 
not think anybody at the convention was surprised 
at the way the vote went, but the preponderance 
of yes votes was somewhat surprising. 
What does the ban mean? In the first place, the 
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NCAA does not have the power to enforce the ban, 
and we would not be surprised to see some schools 
go ahead and televise their games. We do feel that 
not too many schools will televise because of the 
understandable ill feeling which such an action 
would cause among other schools. 

The real problem with the television ban as we 
see it, is what happens when a state legislature pas- 
es a bill which requires a state institution to televise 
its games. This is a fact which we noted first in our 
May 1949 editorial, and it is quoted further along 
in this editorial. Should such a bill be introduced 
and successfully passed by a state legislature, it 
would present a real problem for the private col- 
leges, teachers colleges and high schools of the state 
within the TV area. 

The whole television problem is one that we 
have been very interested in and have followed 
closely. Three years ago this month we advocated 
in this column that, “television is too young and 
as yet not widely enough adopted to ascertain 
whether it will aid or hurt attendance. ‘Television 
should be given a fair trial.” 

Our own experience with television and the com- 
ments of our friends led us to believe that attend- 
ance would be hurt if televising of games became 
a general practice. ‘The experience of Newark and 
Jersey City in the International League in compet- 
ing with televised baseball games of the New York 
City major league clubs led us to fear for the smal- 
ler colleges and high schools. In this column in May 
1949 we said: 

“If conditions indicate that a ban will be neces- 
sary it should be put into effect by the 1950 season. 
At the rapid rate which television sets are being 
produced it is imperative that the ban, if needed, 
be put into effect before television becomes a habit 
with the American people. Even then, some of the 
major state institutions may find public opinion 
strongly against any such ban. 

“Any ban, if it is to work, must be nation-wide. 
Obviously if a television chain signs an agreement 
with a major institution whereby it agrees to pay 
for all empty seats in the stadium and then televises 
the game locally hundreds of miles away to the det- 
riment of other institutions’ attendance, nothing 
but hard feelings will result. 

“It may be that television will prove to be the 
boon to attendance that radio was—the next year 
should tell. If it is clearly proven that television 
hurts attendance, we of the Athletic Journal stand 
ready to fight for a television ban of school and 
college athletic contests.” 

In September 1949 we discussed Mr. ‘Thomas 
E. Corbett’s new book, “New Directions for Tele- 
vision.” Among other points we said, “What Mr. 
Corbett fails to mention and what worries us most 
(Continued on page 63) 
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With the... 


Spalding Top-Flite Basketball , 


The famous Spalding Last-Bilt Basketball 
is now greater than ever! New and im- 
proved in design, this outstanding ball is 
slated for top court honors. Wide channel 
seams, pronounced pebbled surface gives 
a firm grip and greater finger-tip control 
for sure ball handling and accurate point- 


scoring shots. 
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RECORDS PROVE 


DBLONG CLEATS 


OFFER GREATER TRACTION 


wYf 


Compare the width, the flat side of the SPOT-BILT 
OBLONG CLEAT with the round conical cleat. It 


is quite obvious that the Oblong Cleat will provide 
greater traction! 


PROVIDE MORE STABILITY 
—LESS ROCKING 


aa. 


Compare the greater surface or platform provided by 
the Oblong Cleats to that of conical cleats! This 


means less ankle strain—greater accuracy in kick- 
ing or passing. 











EASY TO 
REPLACE—WILL 
NOT COME OFF! 


LT 


When cleats are worn 
down, or for any other 
reason, they are easily re- 
placed from the outside of the shoe. They are 
LOCKED ON, and WILL NOT COME OFF 
UNTIL DELIBERATELY REMOVED! FOR 
TWELVE YEARS NO SPOT-BILT COM- 
PRESSO-LOCK CLEAT HAS EVER COME 
OFF ON THE PLAYING FIELD! 
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_HEY REDUCE KNEE and ANKLE INJURIES 


How many times have yu lost football games because that key player 





—the one you’ve built your plays around—was sitting on the bench 
with a twisted knee or a wrenched ankle? 

And yet, a number of coaches have told us that they have VIRTU- 
ALLY ELIMINATED knee and ankle injuries with the adoption of 
SPOT-BILT OBLONG CLEATS! 

THEY ARE SAFER BECAUSE— 


THEY DO NOT “LOCK” IN THE GROUND! 


Most knee and ankle injuries are caused by the “locking” of conical 












cleats in the ground. A sudden swerve in direction, a hard tackle or 
block, a quick pivot—something has to give—and it is usually a knee 
or ankle! 

SPOT-BILT OBLONG CLEATS are designed to eliminate this “lock- 
ing” tendency, NOT ONLY without loss of traction, but with an 
actual increase of traction. 


THEY PROVIDE MORE STABILITY! 


SPOT-BILT OBLONG CLEATS provide a broader, more stable plat- 
form for the foot, sharply reducing the tendency to “rock,’’ with less 
strain on the ankle. SPOT-BILT Football Shoes can be furnished with 
either Conical or Oblong COMPRESSO-LOCK DETACHABLE Cleats, 
but, because oblong cleats are safer and more efficient, WE RECOM- 
MEND SPOT-BILT OBLONG CLEATS. 

See your SPOT-BILT dealer. Equip your squad with SPOT-BILT 
Compresso-Lock Detachable OBLONG CLEATS or Spring practice. 
Judge for yourself! 








7 1635 AUGUSTA BLVD. 
i c ; L H M | CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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No 
Guts? 


By ELAM R. HILL 


Athletic Director 
Edison, H. S., Fresno, Cal. 


¢¢f™ UTS? That boy has “guts” to 

burn, he’d run head-on into 
a freight train. At 155 pounds he’s 
the best tackle in the league. Every 
man on the line outweighs him. Look 
at that big guard there, weighs 220 
pounds — big enough to hunt bears 
with a switch — but he can’t play 
football. Just doesn’t have it, no guts!” 

The above conversation, heard on 
the football field one day, and hun- 
dreds of others similar to it, set us 
to wondering just what all of this 
talk we hear about “guts” and “no 
guts” amounts to. 

Is it true many athletes, especial- 
ly football players, deserve the in- 
famous label “no guts?” If so, what 
is the explanation for it? 

Let us examine the slang expres- 
sions “guts” and “no guts” for a 
moment. The word “guts” has come 
to mean stamina or grit. However, 
when used in reference to an athlete, 
it means even more than this. It 
means a person who possesses the 
qualities of physical courage to a 
high degree, emotional control under 
pressure, and the ability to perform 
well under extremely adverse condi- 
tions. 

On the other hand, when we term 
a boy as having “no guts” we mean 
he is a physical coward, and general- 
ly imply also that he would be a 
poor risk in a tight game because 
his emotional control is lacking. 

To label a boy as possessing the 
qualities of “no guts” is a most severe 
indictment against him. We have 
struck a death blow to his very char- 
acter and moral fiber. Every athlete 
fervently hopes never to be caught 
dead in this classification. 

To be called “gutty,” on the other 
hand, is a compliment of the high- 
est order, implying that the possessor 
of this prized quality has all of the 
characteristics of a “real he man.” 
We may rest assured that every boy 
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will strive to be included in this clas- 
sification. 

The thing that occurs to us at this 
point is why so many boys fail to 
make the “gutty” classification, es- 
pecially since they are all striving so 
desperately to be included in this 
group. 

An easy answer to the problem is 
to say “they just don’t have it” and 
drop it there. If we all had a wealth 
of material this approach might work 
out satisfactorily. Most of us, how- 
ever, dre too short on material, and 
find we have to work with this group 
we term the “no guts” type in order 
to field a team. If we are going to 
have to work with them, it would 
seem to be to our advantage to find 
out what makes them behave as they 
do. 

To reduce the problem to its raw 
elements and to facilitate explanation 
let us take the green sophomore who 
has just turned out for football for 





T may seem strange to see a sub- 

ject such as this one. However, 
we feel that the word “guts” is no 
longer a slang expression but is as 
common to athletic parlance as 
two-on-two. Elam Hill graduated 
from Fresno State where he let- 
tered for four years in basketball 
and three in track. Hill is now in 
his fifth year at Edison High School 
where he serves as athletic director 
and basketball coach. His heavy- 
weight and lightweight basketball 
teams have never lost a game on 
their home floor. These two teams 
have won 54 of 60 league games 
in the past four years. 











the first time, and try to feel some 
of the things he might feel. If we 
are going to understand the behavior 
and reactions of this fifteen-year-old 
sophomore in a football situation, we 
will not learn a great deal if we 
start our study from the first day he 
reports for the team and work for- 
ward from this point. 

We must remember that here is 
an individual, and as an individual, 
he has had his own background of 
experiences — tens of thousands of 
them — and each one has rendered 
him minutely more able, or minutely 
less able, to make the present adjust- 
ment to this football situation that 
is now confronting him. 

Is it not true that, basically, physi- 
cal courage and emotional control, 
for any given situation, are deter- 
mined by the sum total of former ex- 
periences related to them, and how 
these experiences have affected the 












individual from the time of his birth 
until the present time? 

We know that this young, green, 
football prospect was born with cer- 
tain fears — fear of falling and fear 
of loud noises to mention only two. 
We know also that as he grew into 
childhood he developed more fears, 
the severity and number of which 
depended on his individual experien- 
ces and how they affected him person. 
ally. Two boys may have identical 
experiences as they mature; one will 
be weakened by them due to earlier 
unfavorable experiences; while the 
other will grow stronger because of 
his more favorable earlier experiences. 
On this point rests the understanding 
of the problem of physical and emo- 
tional courage. 

With these thoughts in mind, let 
us examine further our fifteen-year- 
old sophomore reporting for football 
practice the first time. How will he 
react? Does he demonstrate that he 
has “guts?” Is he a physical coward, 
deathly afraid of bodily contact, or 
has he experienced enough earlier 
favorable situations to allow him to 
meet the present situation and adjust 
to it? This is the type of question 
we should ask ourselves regarding 
these boys, rather than saying to our- 
selves: “Here is a boy who demon- 
strates ‘no guts’ so I may forget him.” 

Then we hear the question, “What 
may I, as a coach, do to help this 
boy gain confidence and control over 
these fears so that he may be of some 
use to me?” The first thing, of course, 
is to understand that the above 
processes of adjustment are at work 
in every boy who turns out for foot- 
ball. No football player was born 
“gutty.”” No! Everyone learned and 
was conditioned to sc im Hil manner. 

The job, then, is one of condition- 
ing the individual out of his exag- 
gerated fears; first, through exercis- 
ing patience and understanding, and 
we do not mean coddling. 

Next, we must offer him enough 
football experiences — severe enough 
to challenge him, but never so brutal 
as to break his spirit, and gradually 
this green, scared sophomore will be- 
gin to gain control of his fears of 
bodily injury, and obtain the neces 
sary emotional control to help us out 
in a real game. 

To say a boy has “no guts” not 
only does him an injustice, but it 
tends to close the coach’s mind to the 
real issue. Many a coach has passed 
up a potential star with this type of 


thinking, and, incidentally, failed 
miserably in the other phase of his 
job as a coach — namely, humane 


treatment of the individual. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Ever since Wilson revolutionized the construction 
of footballs by inventing cross-tension lining, 

valve inflation and ready lacing, Wilson has 
continued to lead the way with startling 
improvements in equipment for better, faster, safer 
play. Now, for 1951, here are four new, sensational 
examples of Wilson achievement and leadership 

... being acclaimed by coaches and 

players everywhere: 


1. The new Wilson WR Official Intercollegiate 
Football with new improved feel for better 
ball handling. 


2. The new Wilson RP Rubber Plastic Safety 
Helmet. New construction principle eliminates 
suspension harness . . . provides higher factors 
of protection and shock dispersal than 

any other type helmet. 


3. The new Wilson White Fibre Hip Pad. 

New lightweight design for greater freedom of 
movement. New white fibre and nylon 
construction gives extra wear, makes 

cleaning easier. 





4. The new Wilson Riteweight Lightweight 
Football Shoes. Eliminate ‘rocking chair” action. 
Allow quicker starts. Enable player to make 

full use of his natural speed. 
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ONSIDERATION of the advis- 

ability of interscholastic football 

in junior high schools, at the present 

time, would seem academic in the 
state of Texas. 

Although the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation has repeatedly gone 
on record as being opposed to partic- 
ipation by junior high school boys in 
competitive football, they are at pres- 
ent re-examining the problem. A re- 
cent study of junior high schools in 
Texas reveals that at least 80 per cent 
of the schools, with the exception of 
those in Conference B having small 
enrollments, are now competing in 
football on an interscholastic basis. 

The following table summarizes the 
results of this study and shows the 
extent of participation in Texas: 


Total 





5 Schools Schools 
Number 
Classes of Competing Reporting 
of Schools in Num- Per Num- Per 
Schools Texas ber Cent ber Cent 


City Conference 41 27 «65.8 360 «87.8 
Conference AA 102 730 71.5 94 92.1 
Conference A 226 81 35.8 162 71.7 


Totals 369 181 49.1 292 79.1 





The City Conference schools in- 
clude only the large cities of Texas; 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, and 
San Antonio. Conference AA includes 
those junior high schools where the 
senior high school enrollment is 500 
or over. Schools with a senior high 
school enrollment between 200 and 
500 are in Conference A. Conference 
B schools, with an enrollment of less 
than 200 were not studied. The num- 
ber of schools listed as competing was 
determined by a check of the sched- 
ules of the schools actually reporting. 

At this time it would seem pertin- 
ent to investigate the reality of cur- 
rent criticisms against the program. 
Objections based on the inherent fac- 
tors in football at this age level seem 
to have less basis than do objections 
relative to the poor administration 
of the activity. 

One of the primary criticisms is 
that the younger, less mature adoles- 
cent boy, age 12-15, is more suscept- 
ible to injury than the older boy, age 
16-18, and for that reason football is 
more hazardous in the junior high 
school. However, the survey of Texas 
schools, including over 9000 partic- 
ipants, revealed an injury incidence 
of only 5 per cent in junior high 
school football as compared with a 
figure of 10 per cent for high school 
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Interscholastic Football in Junior Highs 


By MALCOLM WALKER 
Coach, Kingsville, Texas, High School 





HERE is a growing trend toward 
more and more competition 
among junior high schools on an 
interschool basis. Malcolm Walker 
recently completed a thesis on the 
status of interscholastic football for 
junior high school students in Texas. 
This article is a summary of his find- 
ings. Walker graduated from 
Southwest Texas State College in 
1943 and during the war served as 
athletic officer of the First U. S. In- 
fantry Division in Europe. After re- 
ceiving his master’s degree from 
the University of Texas, he joined 
the coaching staff at Kingsville. 











football. The high school statistics 
were compiled by the Texas Inter- 
scholastic League. Other studies in- 
dicate still higher injury rates for high 
schools. Although competition in the 
junior high school is not comparable 
to competition in high school, since 
the length of the season, length 
of practice, number of games, and 
length of games are all modified at 
the lower level, it would seem safe to 
question the theory that football is 
more hazardous for younger boys. 

There is perhaps a very simple and 
obvious explanation which has been 
overlooked by leading educators. Boys 
who weigh less and have less speed, 
on coming into contact with other 
boys of near equal size and speed are 
subject to less shock on contact than 
are boys of greater maturity, having 
greater weight and speed. This would 
seem true despite the more delicate 
construction of the younger boy. 

Observation of an_ elementary 
school program of competitive foot- 
ball under well-modified conditions, 
involving over 360 participants, ages 
10-13, over a three-year period, failed 
to reveal one single injury. 

Before any further broad assump- 
tions are made regarding football in- 
juries in the junior high school, it 
would be well to investigate the fact- 
ual basis for such assumptions. 

The study of football in the Texas 
junior high schools gave some cred- 
ence to the theory that fractures are 
more prevalent than sprains at the 
younger age, 13-14, but that the re- 
verse is true at an older age, 15-16. 
However, no age relationship could 


be drawn for injuries as a whole, for 
junior high school football. 

Other inherent features of junior 
high school football, listed by physical 
educators as reasons for their objec. 
tions, concerned such factors as or- 
ganic injury, adverse emotional cis. 
turbances, and unwholesome aiti- 
tudes. No evidence was developed 
supporting these complaints, but nei- 
ther could they be contradicted. Evi- 
dence of organic injury to normal 
boys resulting from competitive foot- 
ball is yet to be specifically poinied 
out. There will probably always be an 
argument concerning the value of 
competitive football in developing 
emotional maturity and socially de. 
sirable attitudes as opposed to a vil- 
lainous role in creating psychic stress 
and a warped outlook in the adoles- 
cent. 

Effort might better be directed at 
suggesting appropriate administration 
and modification of a program of in- 
terscholastic football at the junior 
high school level, since competition 
and football are deeply imbedded 
American traditions which cannot be 
very easily disregarded and cast aside. 
Failure to recognize the existence of 
these traditions and their reflections 
in the junior high school program 
may lead only to possible misconduct 
of the activity rather than to its elim- 
ination. 

The survey of junior high school 
football in Texas indicated a lack of 
uniformity and showed the pressing 
need for standards. Contrary to the 
opinion of some educators, organized 
leagues, involving championship hon- 
ors, played a stronger role in control- 
ling, modifying, and equalizing com- 
petition in a wholesome manner, than 
they did in intensifying competition. 

Where competition was not well 
organized, the danger of inequality of 
competition entered the picture, since 
age limits and other factors were not 
controlled uniformly. A great deal 
needs to be done in Texas toward 
equalizing competition. Not enough 
schools with large enrollments pro- 
vided for two squads with separate 
schedules, thus failing to provide for 
the wide range in sizes and abilities 
existing at the junior high school 
level. Only in isolated instances (the 
San Antonio schools were a notable 
exception) did schools apply a stand- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Theres a net for every purpose 
and a purpose for every net / 


Gold Medal makes nets for every possible sporting use—quality 
nets specially designed to give maximum service in the field for 
which they’re intended. We won’t sell just any netting cut down 
to size. Each net has to be built to meet either official or the 


special requirements of its application. 


Bring us your special netting problems. Large or small, you'll get 
the same service and quality that has made Gold Medal Nets tops 


with coaches, pro’s and club managers everywhere. 
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Coaching at First and Third 


Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago 


OACHING baserunners in base- 

ball is a separate occupation in 
itself. Good coaches on the base lines 
are hard to obtain. Big league mana- 
gers select them carefully, with a 
thought toward aggressiveness, sound 
judgment, and daring courage. Base 
line coaches may win or lose games 
just as eften as players. 

In high school and college base- 
ball some of the players themselves 
are the base line coaches. Those se- 
lected are usually veterans, since they 
have more experience and a greater 
knowledge of the game. Thus, they 
are apt to make fewer mistakes, and 
be more helpful to the team. 

High school and college coaches 
would be wise to select certain play- 
ers to do the coaching. These play- 
ers should have the qualifications 
necessary to make smart bail players. 
They must be good students of the 
game, and should be like the quarter- 
back in football. They should have 
such a love for the game that they do 
not care to sit on the bench, but want 
to get into the coaching box when- 
ever possible whether they are actual- 
ly playing in the game or not. 

After selecting a few boys who best 
qualify for the job of base line coach- 
ing, the team coach should then de- 
cide wha would be suited better at 
first base, and who should be at third. 





By JAMES SMILGOFF 


The latter should be the better quali- 
fied, experienced, and courageous of 
the selectees. The entire squad should 
be notified that these boys are the 
base line coaches. Before each game 
when line-ups are announced, the 
team coach should also announce the 
names of the first and third base 
coaches. 

After selecting the base line coach- 
es early in the season there should be 
an organized signal system between 
these coaches and the players. The 
team coach must explain each signal, 
when it will be given, where it will 
be given in the coaches’ box, how it 
will be given, and what each signal 
means. He should explain further 
that just as players are coached in 
the fundamentals of the game, so 
will the coaches be coached on prop- 
er strategy and base line coaching 
methods. 

When discussing mistakes and good 
plays after a game, the team coach 
should always include decisions made 
by the base line coaches. They are 
players who are playing a_ highly 
specialized position and should be 
treated accordingly. 

The following signal system has 
been used by the writer. It is simple, 
and has been successful with high 
school players. This system was cop- 
ied from major league baseball and 
modified for amateur play. 

First base coaches are urged to 
coach the batter as soon as he becomes 
a baserunner, that is, as soon as he 
drops his bat and starts toward first 
base. In case of a base on balls we 
want our first base coach to watch 
the ball and tell the runner who has 
it as he approaches first. On a batted 
ball to the infield, the first base coach 
should encourage the runner to ex- 
ert his utmost speed by telling him 
he can beat the throw to first if he 





really turns on a burst of speed. This 
keeps the runner hustling. On a base 
hit the first base coach tells the run- 
ner to round out while approaching 
first. The coach yells “go for two” 
if he thinks it wise. He must cup his 
hands alongside his mouth whenever 
yelling any instructions to baserun- 
ners. His instructions must be heard 
above the din and roar of the crowd 
With a runner on first base only, 
the first base coach should face that 
runner with hands cupped, and watch 
the pitcher out of the corner of his 
eye (Illustration 1). The second the 
pitcher makes any move to throw the 
ball to first base for a pick-off the 
coach should yell loudly and often 
“back” “back.” With runners on first 
and second, first and third, or with 
three runners on the bases, the first 
base coach should turn toward the 
first baseman who will be playing 
deep in his position (Illustration 2). 
This is necessary to guard against the 
first baseman who might slip in be- 
hind the runner on the pitch and 
try to pick him off first on a throw 
from the catcher. In this situation 
the first base coach should not pay 
too much attention to the batter. 
The first base coach may be very 
helpful to a baserunner on first from 
a mental standpoint. He should al- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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The Science .and Practice of Warming-up 


By RICHARD |. MILLER 


Instructor in Physical Education, University of Illinois 


ARMING-UP is a common 

phenomenon. Speakers warm- 
up to an audience; race horses warm- 
up before a race; automobile drivers 
warm-up the motor on a cold morn- 
ing; and ballet dancers warm-up be- 
fore a performance. 

Athletic warming-up is traceable 
to Ancient Greece, some 2600 years 
ago. There is reason to believe that 
the athletic-minded Greeks practiced 
warming-up procedures that would 
be acceptable now. 

In this era coaches and trainers 
pay lip service to warming-up but 
neglect the application. This state- 
ment is not a reflection on those who 
teach thorough and _ thoughtful- 
warming-up. Since coaches and train- 
ers are sincerely interested in help- 
ing athletes reach their potentials, it 
is believed that neglect of warming- 
up is due primarily to lack .of in- 
formation. This belief resulted in the 
following report. 


Experimental Evidence Pertaining to 
Warming-Up 


Asmussen and Boje investigated the 
effects of various types of warming- 
up upon capacity for work. For the 
sprint tests (956 Kg/m of work on 
the bicycle ergometer) and for the 
endurance tests (9,860 Kg/m of work 
on the bicycle ergometer), the meth- 
ods of warming-up are ranked accord- 
ing to their effectiveness in terms of 
increased work capacity. 

Sprint Tests 

hot shower bath — 6.10% 
preliminary work — 5.88% 
short wave diathermy — 5.52% 
massage — 6.6%, 

Endurance Tests 
short wave diathermy — 5.77% 
preliminary work — 4.00% 
massage — 1.81% 

Simonson, Teslenko, and Gorkin 
conducted experiments on seven sub- 
jects (four men and three women) to 
determine the effect of preliminary 
exercise upon performance in the 100- 
meter race. The preliminary exercises 
consisted of a two-minute run at med- 
ium speed, various stretching and 
speed exercises, and several starts. The 
warming-up routine took from twelve 
to fourteen minutes. For control tests 
the subjects rested twenty or thirty 
minutes in a lying position. After 
preliminary warming-up, the run- 
ning time for the 100 meters was 6.62 
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per cent faster than the running time 
after control tests. However, the re- 
sults of this investigation have been 
questioned because the control tests 
consisted of resting in a lying posi- 
tion. There is reason to believe that 
supine resting before an activity will 
decrease work capacity; hence the 
6.62 per cent mean improvement for 
warming-up may be too great. 

Schmid studied the effects of 
warming-up upon work output. Six- 
teen subjects (eight men and eight 
women) were used in three activities: 
riding the bicycle ergometer, run- 
ning the 100 meters, and swimming 
50 meters. The six types of warming- 
up used were: setting-up exercises, 
massage, diathermy, hot bath, shower 
with hot and cold water alternating, 
and injection of Pyrifer. (Pyrifer 
causes an abnormal rise in body tem- 
perature). Schmid found that both 
these active and passive methods of 
warming-up were helpful. Contrary to 
Asmussen and Boje, Schmid found 
that massage had a beneficial effect 
upon the ensuing activity. Concern- 
ing the effects of warming-up upon 
work output, Schmid concluded: “The 
favorable influence of warming-up 
on performance is emphasized. 
Warming-up may be active or passive. 
By active warming-up we understand 
a setting-up exercise, the most effec- 
tive of which is that employing the 
motions involved in the actual per- 
formance. The different methods of 
passive warming-up resulted in an 
improved output for the sixteen sub- 
jects. For sport practice, we recom- 
mend a shower followed by massage, 
and mainly, a proper form of setting- 
up exercise.” 

Hale compared the effects of pre- 





ICHARD |. MILLER graduated 
from the University of Ne- 
braska in 1947 and received his 
master’s the following year at 
Springfield College. His best track 
performance was in the pole vault 
—he placed third in the 1946 
NCAA championships. He also won 
the pole vault four times in Big 
Seven Conference competition. He 
has coached track in Nebraska high 
schools and is currently working 
one a book on track and field ath- 
letics. 











liminary exercise and massage on 
time for running 440 yards. The first 
series included three types of warm- 
ing-up; preliminary exercises, 10 
minutes; massage, 10 minutes; and a 
psychological control method of light 
digital stroking, 5 minutes. This ser- 
ies of experiments was conducted out- 
doors in the spring time. The second 
series included light digital stroking 
and no warm-up. According to Halr: 
“The experiments do not show a 
statistically significant difference be- 
tween the average times found aftcr 
preliminary exercise, general massage, 
light digital stroking, and the times 
obtained without any warming-up.” 
Under the guidance of Dr. Peter 
V. Karpovich of Springfield College, 
a series of experiments on warming- 
up have been completed, and addi- 
tional experiments are in progress. At 
this point, the results of his investiga- 
tions have not been released. 
Robinson and Heron conducted 
two series of experiments on tapping 
exercises. In each experiment the sub- 
jects tapped at a rapid pace for five 
minutes; rested for varying intervals 
ranging from 0 seconds rest to 1200 
seconds rest; then tapped another 
five minutes. The number of taps 
completed during each five-minute 
period was, the basis for comparison. 
These experiments indicate that the 
warming-up effect in tapping depends 
upon the relative continuity of the 
effort. Robinson and Heron state that 
if the work is too continuous, very 
little rest between efforts, the fatigue 
effect is maximally favored and the 


warming-up effect is concealed. On, 


the other hand, if the work is too dis- 
continuous, too long a rest period be- 
tween efforts, the warming-up effect 
is lost. For athletic warming-up there 
is an optimum length of rest between 
warming-up and the all-out effort. 
This length of the rest period varies 
with the athlete, the weather, and 
the event. 

Studies by Asmussen and Boje; 
Simonson, Teslenko, and Gorkin; 
Schmid; and Robinson and Heron 
find that preliminary warming-up 
has a beneficial effect upon the eh 
suing activity. On the other hand, 
Hale and Karpovich question the 
significance of warming-up as an aid 
to better performance. 

All laboratory studies in the physi- 
ology of warming-up have difficulty 
in controlling or accounting foi 
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Locking of cleats in ground is elimi- 


_ nated, reducing injuries 


Player gets equal or more traction 
in all directions 

Player is able to maintain traction 
while pivoting freely 

Ring cleat provides better platform 
of stability and balance 


Will not clog with mud or any kind 
of soil 


Effective on all types of gridirons 
Safer to other players; ring cleat will 
not break or splinter 

Made of aluminum alloy, ring cleats 
are lighter in weight 

Greater foot comfort; blisters 
eliminated 

Energy of player is conserved, fewer 
vertical body motions 
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foothall shoes 
with the 


MacGregor Goldsmith Ring Cleat Football Shoes,'a 
revolutionary new engineering achievement, brings the 
player down off ‘‘stilts,"’ insures better getaway, 
better pivoting, and surer stops. By providing a broad 
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spurious factors. The difficulty in 
simulating the competitive situation 
may produce different results from 
those found in practice. However, 
since the practical situation defies ob- 
jective evaluation, the laboratory is 
important as a means of objectively 
evaluating warming-up. 

Does the overload principle of 
warming-up have value? Common 
examples of this principle are: base- 
pall players swinging two or three 
bats, golfers swinging two clubs, and 
shot putters throwing a heavy shot. 
The results of experiments conduct- 
ed by Bischke and Morehouse do not 
support the overload principle of 
warming-up. They found that use of 
the 16-pound shot decreased the best 
throws for the 12-pound shot, and 
the use of the 12-pound shot decreased 
the best throws for the 16-pound shot. 
Best distances were recorded when the 
putters warm-up with a shot of the 
same weight as that which they will 
use in competition. 

At the present time the practice of 


Age Height wt. 








warming-up is spotty. With addition- 
al evidence and more written material 
by coaches, warming-up will more 
nearly assume its rightful place in 
athletic training. 


Opinions on Warming-Up from 
Champion Performers 


This questionnaire attempts to find 
the similarities and differences in 
warming-up procedures of champion 
track and field performers. A note 
of caution is sounded regarding their 
opinions and procedures. One man’s 
delight may be another man’s poison. 
In other words, these opinions indi- 
cate what individual champions do 
and believe about warming-up, and 
do not necessarily indicate the right 
method or amount of warming-up for 
the average collegiate performer, nor 
set a pattern for the high school par- 
ticipant. The final adjustment in the 
amount and type of warming-up must 
take into consideration the individu- 
al athlete and his day-to-day varia- 


(1) Weather 
































tions, the event or events, and the 
weather. 
The distance runners’ desire for 


cool weather probably stems from the 
belief that it helps conserve energy. 
Since Scandinavian runners often re- 
cord championship marks in chilly 
weather, perhaps it is a contributing 
factor. 

Approximately 65 per cent of the 
best marks were recorded in strong 
competition. This finding is in ac- 
cord with generally accepted opinion 
that competition brings forth the per- 
former’s maximum efforts. Since some 
of the best marks were posted when 
the competition was poor, perhaps 
competition can also have an adverse 
effect on performance. 

Eighteen per cent of the best marks 
were posted in cool weather. A major- 
ity of the athletes who made thei: 
best marks on cool days had strong 
competition, so it would seem that 
strong competition influences _per- 
formance to a greater degree than 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Name ‘ rr. School ek Best - Event and Mark Year a (2) Competition ” Preferred Weather 
Patton, M. 24 6-0 147 U.S.C 100 yds. 9.3 1950 warm not too strong — warm 
220 yds. 20.2 
Cox, T 20 60 170 ~~ Rice 440 yds. 469 1950 hot (87°) average 800-900F.—dry air 
Littler, G. 24 5-8 155 Nebraska = 440 yds. 46.9 1941 warm yes, N.C.A.A. “warm 
Rhoden, G. 23 6-2 163 Morgan State 400 meters 45.8 1950 average no warm 
Barten, H. 21 5-10 137 Michigan ~ 880 yds. 1:50.4 1949 warm “yes, N.C.A.A. cool 
Bowers, P. 23 5-10 145 Kansas 880 yds. 1:51.2 1949 warm yes, N.C.A.A. warm 
Gehrmann, D. 22 5-9 1% 131 Wisconsin 880 yds. 1:50.7 1950 average 880 (yes), mile (no) about 700° to 800 
mile 4:09.3 
Pruitt, B. 2 5-11 160 USC. ~———- 880 yds. 1:50.9 1949 warm __very strong moderately warm 
Dodds, G. 30 5-8 1541 1 mile 4:05.3 1948 _ average (indoors) yes 75°—80°F 
Karnes, R. 24 5-1014 145 Kansas  §=——id‘smille 4:10.9 1950 average . © very strong average 
McGuire, B. = 23-45-10 140 Missouri 1 mile 4:10.7 1950 average "very strong mod. cool and damp 
Wilt, F. 29°58 145 1 mile 4:09.3 1950 average very strong — about 60° F 
Ashenfelter, H. 27 5-10 144 Penn State 2 mile 8:59.0 1950 cool (indoors) very strong — moderately cool 
Black, B. 26 5-10% 120 RL. State 5 mile 25:00.4 § 1948 cool ‘moderate “chilly to average , 
Attlesey, D 21 64 #177 U.S.C. high hurdles 13.5 1950 hot no E ~ hot j 
Fleming, B. = -22-s 6-1 178 __ Notre Dame high hurdles 13.9 1950 _ average very strong ‘warm ‘ 
Morris, as 24 61 SS ey Tas high hurdles 14.3. 1933 warm ne hot 
Dixon, C. 2362 160 U.C.LA. high hurdles 13.8 1949 average - -HLH(yes)L.H.(n0) warm — of 
low hurdles 22.5 
Smith, H. 25 5-10 176 Mich. State low hurdles 22.9 1949 average = === yes ——=—<“i*éisé‘~*sé 7 
McGrew, V. 18 621% 165 ~~ Rice high jump 6-814 1948 warm ___ Olympic tryouts hot q 
Laz, D. 20°62 ~=180 ~—Mlinois pole vault 146 § 1950 average (indoors) ye: a. ~ weather no obstacle 
Richards, R. 24 5-10 165 pole vault 14-115 1950 warm no = _warm 
Warmerdam, C. 27 60 168 . pole vault 15-734 1942 average yes “average 7 
Chandler, O. 22 62 % 230 Stanford shot put 57-414 1950 average eee a 
Fonville, C. 20 62 194 Michigan shot put 58%, $1948 warm . good 78°—80°F. 
Fuchs, J. «22-62 210 Yale shot put 58-10% 1950 averave —sn0=SS*~S*S*Swm special type 
Lampert, S. 20 6-4 230 N.Y.U. shot put 56-65. .. SS aaae very strong ee 
Thompson, W. 27 62 1% USC. shot put 562 1948 cool —- wa 
Fitch, R. 27 62 220 discus 180-234 ——— = a 
Frank, V. 22,60 195 Yale discus 177-11 1949 warm fairly so warm 
Held, F. 22 61 168 Stanford javelin 233-445-1950 warm = = ==———sano,——=té“‘“‘ié™S™;C CWarm and dry 
Pickarts, D. 22 63 4% 180 Santa Barbara javelin 227-414 1950 cool yes ~ hot days, no wad 
Roylance, R. 24 5-7 153 Utah State javelin 223-6 1950 cool to chilly none ——- | 


An identification of the athletes answering this questionnaire. 
these performers were champions in their respective specialties. 

Each athlete was asked the following three questions: 

(1) At the time of your best mark, the weather was hot (90° F.), 


All 


ance? 


warm (80° F.), average (70° F.), cool (60° F.), chilly (or - 
(2) Was the competition strong on the day of your best perform- 


50° F.). 


(3) Generally in what kind of weather do you perform best? 
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OTIS CHANDLER 


By 


JACK WEIERSHAUSER 
Track Coach, Stanford 


HESE pictures were taken at tl 

dual meet with the Universit 
of Southern California in 1949. Since 
that time Otis Chandler has changed 
his start by the use of a forward lee 
swing in order to loosen his hips 
and allow more time to get off ba 
ance. 

Illustration 1. In the shot put, th 
start is of the utmost importance be 
cause if it is not done properly th 
putting position cannot be correct 
It is our opinion that the first thre 
feet of the circle should be used 
only to (1) gain momentum of th 
body weight and of the sixteen pound 
shot and (2) to get into the funda 
mental putting position. Therefore 
since effort is to be at a minimum 
the putter should eliminate all un 
necessary “balancing” motions and 
should be as relaxed as possible. Note 
that Chandler is standing on both feet 
in a perfectly natural position. 

Illustration 2. The _ off-balance 
drive may be obtained by the use of 
three simultaneous actions: (1) Drop 
ping the right shoulder (2) bending 
the right knee and (3) lifting the left 
leg. When the right shoulder is drop 
ped, the left hip slides forward, and 
when the weight is off balance the 
putter drives with the right leg, and 
easily gains the necessary speed across 
the circle. It is important to under 
stand that this part of the put is pre 
liminary to the actual putting action 
Speed is measured from the moment 
the right foot leaves the ground until 
the shot leaves the hand. 

Illustration 3. This picture shows 
the tendency of Chandler and of 
other putters to lean forward at the 
hips instead of back, and keep the 
back in a straight line with the line 
of the put. The hips have slipped 
forward thus allowing the man _ to 
get into the off-balance position 
When this weight reaches a certain 
point the right leg is driven hard and 
then recovers quickly to a positior 
under the right hip. 

Illustration 4. This picture shows 
the start of the leg drive. Notice that 
the line of the chest is behind the 
hips, gradually coming to a more up 
right position from the start. This 

(Continued on page 34) 





ampions 
JIM FUCHS 


By 


FRANK RYAN 
Field Coach, Yale 


HESE excellent action photos of 
Jim Fuchs reveal that his form 
is substantially in accordance with 
generally accepted shot putting princ- 
iples. Yet, he does differ from other 
good shot putters in several respects. 
Some of the deviations are obviously 
quantitative, whereas others verge on 
_tue qualitative. The latter may have 
contributed to making him the great- 
est shot putter of all time. 
In Illustration |, Jim’s starting po- 
sition shows good body alignment. 
he elbow is squarely behind the 
shot and high enough to make cer- 
tain that shot height will not result 
improperly from arm action alone. 
Note that a straight line can be drawn 
from the left hand to the right elbow. 
lo the bewilderment of many ob- 
servers Jim’s extreme body lean to 
the rear does not seem to impede 
forward speed. 


After an unusually abbreviated pre- 
liminary left leg motion, the hop 


across the circle begins as shown in 
Illustration 2. 


As do all good shot putters, Fuchs, 
as shown in Illustration 3, is com- 
pleting the hop without impairment 
of body alignment. The extreme bend 
of the back is striking since it almost 
reaches the horizontal. Probably no 
other shot putter has ever attained 
such a bend. The position of the feet 
in this picture are particularly in- 
structive since they further continuity 
of motion. The right foot is cushion- 
ing the impact of landing, while the 
left foot is still in the air. Simultan- 
eous landing of the feet would have 
a braking effect. 

Illustration 4 demands careful 
scrutiny because it shows the real 
secret of Fuchs’ greatness. Note the 
bend of his back and right leg. This 
position permits a long blow on the 
shot. Jim’s exceptionally powerful 
back and legs allow him to take full 
advantage of this extreme position. 
it is doubtful that such a position 
would be the optimum one for the 
iverage shot putter. Notice that the 
right toe is pointed well toward the 
ear. Although this foot position is 
iraditionally considered an error, it 
indoubtedly helps Fuchs “get away.” 
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Contrast Fuchs’ head position with 
that of the novice who usually looks 
toward the intended direction of the 
throw. 

In Illustration 5, Fuchs’ tremendous 
leg and body drive are well under 
way. The sequence of motions are 
right leg drive, upward forward mo- 
tion of the back, and arm drive. 

Although in Illustration 6 the big 
muscles of the body have already 
done much of their work, the shot 


Chandler 


(Continued from page 32) 


aids in getting the weight of the shot 
in an upward flight by the use of the 
large trunk and leg muscles. Chandler 
is hopping fairly high in this picture 
and therefore his weight must settle 
down when he lands. This breaks 
the level line of flight of the shot and 
is a very common fault among shot 
putters. 

Illustration 5. This picture shows 
the action of the right leg and the 
body weight in good position over 
the right leg. The right shoulder has 
been brought back, called “cocking,” 
as shown by the left forearm pointed 
at the camera. The left foot has not 
landed as yet. 

Illustrations 6 and 7. More of the 
shoulder cocking is shown in these 
pictures. If the shoulders were straight 
with the line of flight of the shot at 


remains close to the neck. 

At the stage shown in Illustration 
7, the shot is well accelerated and the 
arm drive begins. 

The change observed in the left 
leg from Illustration 7 to Illustration 
8 indicates that the left leg serves 
more than simply a bracing function; 
it makes a definite contribution to 
the drive. Observe that Fuchs’ right 
foot actually leaves the ground be- 
fore the shot is released. Freedom 


from the traditional chore of anchor- 
ing the right foot affords a fulle 
body drive. Notice the high sweep of 
Fuchs’ right shoulder and the low 
backward thrust of the left arm. This 
shoulder action reduces the possibil- 
ity that a rotary movement will be 
introduced. 

The reverse, which is begun in Illu 
stration 9 and completed in Illustra 
tion 10, is essential to the control o! 
momentum and a full follow-through. 





this point, this position would be the 
ideal fundamental putting position. 
Since the body weight is moving for- 
ward across the ring, and since the 
shot cannot be put through the body, 
the actual putting effort cannot be 
started until the right shoulder has 
reached this line of flight. The body 
weight has floated too far forward 
over the left leg. 

Illustration 8. The actual put is 
now under way, but the power of 
the right leg is lost since it has 
straightened as the weight came for- 
ward. The right leg must be in a po- 
sition to drive the hips and body 
weight to a forward position. 

Illustration 9. The initial punch 
comes from the hips, through and to 
the shoulder, with the arm taking 
over when the shoulder has punched 
forward. This is a straight line drive 
and not a rotary action. The large 
muscles of the leg and trunk act 
upon the moving shot which is “light- 


er” than a stationary shot. Then the 
smaller but faster arm muscles kee) 
this speed increasing. Chandle 
should be in a better follow-throug! 
position, reaching over the toe boar: 
after the shot. 

Illustration 10. Chandler did no 
employ a reverse, but is learning i! 
this year. His performance, no doubt 
will be improved by the proper use 
of the reverse. A reverse should be « 
consequence of the put, but wher 
it is properly timed it can add to the 
distance of the put by allowing the 
right hip and shoulder to drive mor« 
to the front with the shot. A reversé 
that is done too soon removes the 
right foot from the put, and the man 
has nothing to drive the body weight 
forward. It is important that there 
be a foundation to drive from, thus 
the common saying that the shot is 
put with the hips and legs. This put 
was the winning effort of 54 feet, 
11% inches. 


The Science and Practice of Warming -up 


moderately variable weather condi- 


tions. Certainly adverse weather con- 
ditions have a bad influence on per- 
formance. 

Each individual was asked some 
questions pertaining to his warming- 
up procedures and opinions. The fol- 
lowing question has three parts. (a) 
Normally, what procedure did you 
follow in warming-up? (b) Did the 
degree or thoroughness of warming- 
up vary on practice days and on com- 
petitive days? (c) About how much 
time did your warming-up require? 

Patton “Jog one-half a lap, exer- 
cise, run 3 to 4 laps of wind sprints, 
and do practice starts which are built 
up to full speed. Warm-up takes 
about 40 minutes. The practice and 
competitive warm-up does not vary.” 

Cox “Jog until the legs feel loose; 
do stretching exercises such as touch- 
ing toes and twisting body trunk, and 
a little sprinting (30*to 40 yards). 
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(Continued from page 30) 


Warm-up is the same on all days. My 
warm-up took a variable amount of 
time — longer on cold days.” 

Littler “I used time limit instead 
of so many yards or exercises. This 
varied with the weather. My warm- 
ups, including plenty of running, 
take about 45 minutes.” 

Rhoden “On the day of my 45.8 
seconds 400 meter run, I jogged %4 
mile, increasing the pace each quarter- 
mile. After this, I walked a quarter- 
mile — stretching and bending — con- 
centrating on complete relaxation. 
This was followed by a 300 yard 
sprint around a curve. Warm-up takes 
about 30 minutes and varies on prac- 
tice and competitive days.” 

Barten “For 1 mile: start at a jog, 
run the third quarter at 5 speed, 
and finish with a jog. Then walk 220 
yards, 10 minutes of hard calisthenics, 
and 3 50-yard wind sprints.” 

Bowers “I jog slowly and easily for 





1% miles followed by 3 or 4 100- 
yard sprints. On practice days I warm- 
up 2 miles or more. The warm-up is 
started an hour before the race is 
scheduled.” 

Gehrmann “I warm-up by jogging, 
stretching exercises, and striding for 
a half-mile. More warming-up is tak- 
en on practice days. Generally the 
warm-up takes about 15 minutes. 
Temperature causes warm-up varia- 
tion.” 

Pruitt “My warm-up normally cov- 
ered 2 to 3 miles and took about 45 
minutes. There is no difference in 
warm-up between practice and com 
petitive days, unless on some competi- 
tive days I took slightly less ‘warm-up 
due to the presence of adrenalin.” 

Dodds “Slow jog until sweating 
freely, then exercises, rub, and slow 
jog until race. I took some wind 
sprints after sweating. My warm-up 
took 1 hour and did not vary for 
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CHAMPION PERFORMERS 


More and more professional athletes are going for Adirondack Bats. 
Made of seasoned, second-growth Northern White Ash, Adirondacks’ flexible 
whip action mean more of those long-distance, extra-base hits. 

Adirondacks are fast becoining the choice of coaches and athletes 
wherever baseball and softball are being played. Visit your dealer, heft 
an Adirondack . . . find out for yourself why more and more they’re going 
for Adirondack. A few of the major leaguers now using Adirondacks exclu- 
sively, include: 
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practice and competition.” 

Karnes “Jog and walk 2 miles, and 
four straightaway sprints. My warm- 
up took 1 hour and did not vary ex- 
cept for extreme temperatures.” 

McGuire “Run one-half speed for 
over a mile, do a few light exercises, 
and stride 3 straightaways. | warm 
up more thoroughly on competitive 
days. The- usual warm-up takes about 
30 minutes.” 

Wilt “I run and walk | to 2 miles 
on grass, take 2 50-yard sprints, and 
some calisthenics. My warm-up is al- 
ways thorough but the amount de- 
pends upon how I feel, temperature, 
etc. Warm-up takes 15 to 20 minutes 
with 10 to 15 minutes’ rest before 
the race.” 

Ashenfelter “My warm-up depends 
entirely upon my condition at the 
time of competition. If I’m stiff I 
warm-up more. If I’m tired I warm- 
up very little. I warm-up less on hot 
days. Normal warm-up takes 10 to 25 
minutes; about 45 minutes before the 
race.” 

Black “I begin with a 2 mile jog 
(first mile in 7 minutes, second mile 
in 6 minutes), followed by a 440 walk 
and some three-quarters speed sprint- 
ing (3 to 5 times, 150 to 200 yards 
each). Some body stretching exercises 
are mixed throughout the warm-up. 
The warm-up takes about | hour 
and is finished 20 to 30 minutes be- 
fore the race.” 

Attlesey “On hot days it takes less 
time to warm-up, hence, more 
strength is left for competition. All 
my best times were run either in ex- 
tremely hot temperature or when I 
was more tired than usual.” 

Fleming “Thirty to forty minutes 
of stretching exercises after 1 or 2 
laps of slow jogging, and 1 mile of 
wind sprints. Gradual warm-up over 
4 to 6 hurdles, increasing speed to 
maximum effort. My practice work- 
outs varied because on practice days 
I worked on conditioning as well as 
the mentioned warm-up. Actual time 
for the warm-up varies with my con- 
dition and the weather.” 

Morris “Twenty minutes of jogging 
and exercises and some hurdling. 
Over-all warm-up took 30 minutes 
and did not vary with practice or 
competition.” 

Dixon “On practice days I run | 
mile of straightaways walking the 
curves, and take one-half hour of 
calisthenics. On competitive days I 
take the same warm-up except the 
running and walking are reduced to 
Yy mile.” 

Smith “Plenty of jogging and ex- 
ercises are taken. Practice and com- 
petitive warm-ups are similar, and the 
warm-up takes an hour.” 
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McGrew “I used jogging and 
stretching exercises for warming-up. 
I used 15 to 20 minutes of warming- 
up on competitive days and | hour 
on practice days.” 

Laz “Jogging, plenty of exercises, 
some practice vaults constitute the 
warm-up. In competition the warm- 
up is more gradual and thorough. It 
takes about 20 minutes in competi- 
tion and 5 to 8 minutes in practice.” 

Richards “Warm-up takes about 15 
minutes — stretching and running. I 
usually do not warm-up too much 
but plan to warm-up more this year.” 

Warmerdam “I jog lap, take exer- 
cises, wind sprints, and practice vaults. 
My warm-up takes one-half hour.” 

Chandler “General exercises, a few 
short wind sprints, a couple of stand- 
ing puts, and a couple of regular puts 
constitutes my warm-up. It takes 
about 10 minutes.” 

Fonville “I sprint for 15 to 20 
minutes, then throw from a stand 
for 10 minutes, and finish with 2 or 
3 times across the circle.” 

Fuchs ‘““My warming-up varies with 
the way I feel and how well I am 
doing on warm-up throws. My warm- 
up varies on competitive days due to 
different mental and physical attitude. 
The warm-ups vary, usually 10 to 
15 minutes.” 

Lampert “I jog one-quarter mile, 
take 10 toe touches, 5° deep knee 
bends, 5 short sprints, and 4 or 5 
throws, depending upon the tempera- 
ture. The fewer practice throws I 
take the better is my performance (4 
throws minimum). My warm-up takes 
approximately 5 minutes.” 

Thompson “My warm-up begins 
with jogging and warming-up exer- 
cises for 10 to 15 minutes, then easy 
throwing, 10 minutes. The warm-up 
takes 20 to 30 minutes in practice, 15 
minutes in competition.” 

Fitch “Run a little, and throw 
about 25 times. In practice and com- 
petition I use the same warm-up. It 
takes 25 to 30 minutes.” 

Frank “I take a few exercises, a 
short run, and throw the discus 
(hard). My warm-up does not vary 
with practice or competition, and 
takes about 10 minutes.” 

Held “My warming-up consisted 
mostly of stretching my muscles while 
keeping them relaxed. On my best 
days I do practically no warming-up 
(just a few easy throws). My practice 
warm-ups vary greatly.” 

Pickarts “My general warm-up pro- 
cedure consists of exercises, jogging 
and easy throwing. I warm-up slowly 
and well for practice or competition. 
Warm-up takes 2 to % of an hour.” 

Roylance “Some stretching exer- 
cises, jogging a lap, practice throw- 





ing, and more stretching is my basic 
warm-up. On practice days I use the 
warm-up as a conditioner so it is long- 
er. On .competitive days I warm-up 
as little as necessary to get best dis- 
tance. Practice warm-ups take 20 to 
30 minutes and competitive warni- 
ups take about 15 minutes.” 
Summarizing: The sampling of 
opinions has not been quantitatively 


‘adequate for statements connoting 


general practices of warming-up 
among champions. From the data 
collected on these questions, warm. 
ing-up at the championship level aj- 
pears, for the most part, adequate 
and well chosen. Since champions are 
exposed to good coaching techniques 
and motivation is high, adherence t» 
the best principles of warming-up 
would be expected. 

The average collegiate performer 
and some champions could use great- 
er emphasis on warming-up. Hig) 
school performers are definitely in- 
adequate in their warming-up. Some 
high school coaches do a superior job 
of prescribing and adapting the warm. 
ups, but the majority do not give 
warm-up its due consideration. 

Each individual was asked to give 
his opinion regarding the necessity 
and advantages of warming-up. 

Patton “Adequate warm-up is a 
necessity for good performance and 
reducing injury.” 

Cox “A runner should always 
warm-up sufficiently to have his mus- 
cles loose enough to prevent injury.” 

Littler “The warmer you are the 
better your event marks will be.” 

Rhoden “Advantages gained are: 
introduction of correct relaxation, 
physiologic adjustments to the in- 
creased demand for oxygen, and fo 
effective elimination of the byprod- 
ucts of muscular work.” 

Barten “Warming-up is definitely 
an important necessity, but mental 
preparedness and determination are 
equally important.” 

Bowers “A thorough warm-up is 
all-important because it reduces 
chances for pulled muscles and 
sprains, and the body will perform 
better if it has been brought to rac- 
ing conditions slowly.” 

Gehrmann “Warming-up the mus- 
cles and loosening the body are ad- 
vantages of warming-up. Working up 
a sweat is not necessary. If the body 
is in top physical condition, the warm- 
up should be just enough to get cir- 
culation pitched to the coming ef- 
fort.” 

Pruitt “Athletes must have ade- 
quate warming-up; most of them 
don’t warm-up enough.” 

Dodds “It is important. The ten- 
dency is not to warm-up enough. Each 
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man is an individual and individual 
temperament should be taken into 
consideration by the coach.” 

Karnes ‘From personal experience, 
I find that a thorough warm-up is a 
necessity. The theory involved is to 
run as hard during some phase of 
warming-up as you will run in the 
race.” 

McGuire “The better and harder 
the warm-up, the better the race.” 

Wilt “It is absolutely necessary. 
The advantages of warming-up are 
beyond question.” 

Ashenfelter “It all depends upon 
the individual. I think it helps me 
to be well loosened up. By warming- 
up we also get our body functions 
(lungs, heart, etc.) toned to our ac- 
tivity.” 

Black “No one will question the 
advantages of warming-up. From a 
physiological point of view it is a 
must. We have to go through a defin- 
ite routine in order to prepare the 
body for a maximum effort.” 

Attlesey ““Warming-up is very im- 
portant. A sprinter and _ hurdler 
should be a little tired before his 
race.” 

Fleming “Warming-up is a physio- 
logical necessity.” 

Morris “There is an art to warm- 
ing-up correctly. Every athlete should 
use a systematic warm-up adapted to 
himself.” 

Dixon “The most important ele- 
ment toward championship perform- 
ance is proper relaxation — this being 
attainable only by a thorough warm- 
up. Although highly improbable, it 
is far more beneficial to be warmed- 
up too much rather than not enough.” 

Smith “It is very necessary. An 
athlete will compete better if his mus- 
cles are loose.” 

McGrew “Warming-up is a neces- 
sity. On competitive days I warm- 
up less so my legs won't lose tone 
or spring.” 

Laz “Warming-up is extremely im- 
portant. Many coaches and athletes 
do not realize its true worth and ne- 
glect it.” 

Richards “Warming-up is good, 
should get up sweat. It is not absolute- 
ly necessary in a warm climate.” 

Warmerdam “It is a must to pre- 
vent muscular injury and for best 
performance.” 

Chandler “It varies according to 
the individual and the temperature. 
Everybody has to warm-up some; I 
don’t need much warm-up.” 

Fonville “Warming-up varies with 
individuals and the weather. It may 
be used effectively to gain poise, and 
to bring the athlete to a peak for 
his competitive performance.” 

Fuchs “I don’t believe it is possible 
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to generalize on warm-ups because 
my own is variable.” 

Lampert “Warm-up is essential to 
top performance.” 

Thompson “It is very important be- 
fore workouts and competition. Con- 
siderable time and thought should 
be spent on finding the amount of 
warming-up necessary for each in- 
dividual.” 

Fitch “Warming-up is needed for 
best performance.” 

Frank “Warming-up is a_physio- 
logically sound necessity. It gives con- 
fidence, experience in the ring, re- 
laxation, and the realization that one 
will have to throw hard in the meet.” 

Held “When a feeling of excite- 
ment comes easy, I need almost no 
warm-up and concentrate my energy 
into 4 or 5 good throws. On days 
when I do not experience a feeling 
of excitement I need more warm-up, 
and I still cannot overcome a feeling 
of awkwardness and properly concen- 
trate my energy. Probably my bad 
days are more psychological than 
physiological.” 

Pickarts “1 think it is very im- 
portant to have warm, loose muscles 
for javelin throwing. I have made 
the mistake of warming-up inade- 
quately just once. As a result, my 
sore arm makes it doubtful that I 
will ever throw again.” 

Roylance “Naturally the warm-up 
is essential for practically every ath- 
letic event, especially track. The 
warm-up will vary for each event but 
it is essential to be at a peak (well 
warmed-up) just before throwing. 
Warming-up means so much to me 
because it took only one throw to 
“wreck” my arm for the entire sea- 
son.” 

Summarizing: The consensus is 
that of high regard for the necessity 
and values of warming-up. Some ath- 
letes mentioned the necessity of adapt- 
ing the warm-ups to the individual. 
The coach has the important job of 
explaining warming-up to the squad 
so its advantages and procedures will 
be clear. Then the coach should help 
each boy to work out a warm-up 
which is adapted to his needs. 


Opinions on Warming-Up from 
Two Olympic Coaches 


Dean B. Cromwell (track coach 
emeritus of the University of South- 
ern California and head Olympic 
track coach, 1948): 


Sprinters Walking and _ exercises 
should be part of each day’s workout. 
Some helpful exercises are: stretch- 
ing, bouncing, lifting the knees, the 
bicycle pedal, and pull-ups and push- 
ups. Jogging should not be overdone, 


but wind sprints are always good. 

Runners Exercises that emphasize 
stretching of the hip and leg muscles 
and strengthen the abdominal mus- 
cles are recommended. The building 
up of the abdominal muscles cannot 
be over-emphasized, for these muscles 
help lift the thigh each time the leg 
swings forward. Walking, alternated 
with jogging, is excellent. The num- 
ber and speed of wind sprints varies 
with the runner’s distance. Long dis- 
tance runners need longer and slowcr 
wind sprints than are recommended 
for middle distance runners. 

Jumpers Running and stretching 
exercises are recommended. Walking, 
jogging, and wind sprints should be 
taken according to individual needs. 
Everyone should walk at least 2 miles 
a day. Some good leg exercises are: 
knee bending, kicking, and hurdler’s 
stretch. Abdominal and arm exercises 
should be included. 

Throwers Shoulder exercises are 
important. Some of these are: push- 
ups, pull-ups, standing and walking 
on the hands, and arm exercises. Ab 
dominal exercises are needed and 
some walking; jogging should be part 
of each day’s warm-up. The exact 
warm-up varies with the event and 
the individual. 

Costa Holmer (chief coach for the 
Swedish Olympic Team in track and 
field): 

Sprinters They should warm-up 
with some slow and easy jogging, 
with some wind sprints of 20 yards 
and gymnastics. Sprinters, jumpers, 
and throwers have no rest between 
the warming-up and performance. 

Runners They run in an easy tem- 
po until perspiration appears. Easy 
gymnastics are part of the warm-up. 
Henry Kalarne and Gunder Hagg 
run about 30 minutes on the grass 
or in the wood at an easy speed. Wind 
sprints are intermingled with the 
running. After this phase of the warm- 
ing-up they rest 10 minutes in the 
dressing room. Ten minutes before 
the performance they begin a new 
warm-up in easy tempo until the start. 

Jumpers Easy jogging with small 
steps, approach running and gymnas- 
tics. Pole vaulters jump 2 or 3 times 
over 13 feet if they are good for 14 
feet. 

Throwers Easy jogging with small 
steps, approach work and throwing 
with implements which are about 10 
per cent heavier than implements 
with the right weight. 

The second part of this excellently 
prepared article by Mr. Miller will ap- 
pear in the March issue, and will deal 
with an analysis of warming-up, from 
a general standpoint as well as warm- 
ing-up by events. 
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Whether you need physical fitness apparatus, back- 
stops, scoreboards, telescopic gym seats or lockers, 
there is no point in being satisfied with less than the best. 


Acceptance of Medart Equipment by thousands of lead- 
ing schools and colleges —its use in Olympic Games 
and championship meets — has been earned because 
of superior design, skillful craftsmanship and fine qual- 
ity. These, and 78 years of experience, are the “plus” 
values built into every unit of Medart Equipment — extra 
values that Medart users never pay for. 


When you specify Medart—and insist on Medart — 
you can be confident. you will get the best — equipment 
that meets or exceeds every Official Standard. No finer 

equipment is made. 


Ask For Literature On 
Any Or All Medart Equipment 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INc. 


3560 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. fy 
For 78 Years The Standard Of Quality 
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NEW BOOKS 


Holman on Basketball by Nat Hol- 
man. Published by Crown Publish- 
ers, New York. Three hundred and 
twenty-eight pages. $3.00. 


Nat Holman has come up with a 
great book, a book that should be on 
every sports shelf. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with good sequence 
action shots taken during actual 
games in the Garden. Holman dis- 
cusses individual offense, passing, 
shooting, individual defense, team of- 
fense, team defense, and there is a 
very informative chapter on common 
mistakes. In this chapter, by means 
of sequence pictures, the author 
shows some of the more common mis- 
takes. Truly a valuable addition to 
America’s athletic library. 


The Art of Officiating Sports by John 
W. Bunn. Published by Prentice 
Hall, Inc., New York. Three hundred 


and eighty-eight pages. $3.75. 


Prentice-Hall has made a valuable 
addition to their ever-growing list of 
sport books with this very well pre- 
pared text. The author is well qual- 
ified to discuss the subject, having 
spent twenty-five years in coaching 
and officiating. The various sports 
such as baseball, softball, track, swim- 
ming, diving, tennis, volleyball, foot- 
ball, basketball, soccer, wrestling, 
hockey, lacrosse and skiing are cov- 
ered. We particularly like the little 
reminders that appear at the bottom 
of each page. These reminders such 
as “There is orderly organization to 
handling a foul,” or “Be dramatic but 
not a show-off,” might well be pub- 
lished in booklet form for all officials 
associations. 


From Here and There 


(Continued from page 4) 


Polytechnic High in Fort Worth that 
fall, and in 1923 became freshman 
coach at his alma mater. In 1934 when 
Francis Schmidt left for Ohio State, 
“Dutch” was appointed head 
coach. .. .The T. C. U. stadium is 
designed according to the Ohio State 
stadium and is being built as funds 
are available. The northern end of 
the stadium will eventually be en- 
closed to complete the horseshoe. The 
wind, whistling down from the north, 
has caused “Dutch’s” coaching col- 
leagues to dub the field, “The Meyer 
Wind Tunnel.” 


Progressive Basketball by Everett S. 
Dean. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. Two hundred. and 
seventy-one pages. $3.00. 


This popular book first published 
by the author in October 1944 has 
gone through six printings and is 
now being distributed through Pren- 
tice-Hall. Since the book was pub- 
lished it has held a position among 
the top basketball books. Prentice- 
Hall in taking over the distribution 
has modernized the layout and read- 
ability. 


Sports Equipment by Virginia Bour- 
quardez and Charles Heilman. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. Three hundred and fifty- 
eight pages. $5.00. 


The authors take every conceivable 
piece of athletic equipment and dis- 
cuss the points to be taken into con- 
sideration when selecting such equip- 
ment; the means of caring for such 
equipment; and, finally, how the 
equipment may be repaired. With 
the high cost of athletic equipment 
and the possibility of equipment 
shortages, this is a book that every 
school should have. 


Grantland Rice’s Official Baseball 
Box Score Book. Published by Wells 
Publishing Company, Leonia, New 
Jersey. $1.50. 


The book is 8% x 11 inches in size 
and will handle twenty-five full 
games. This book has been used as 
the official score book during the last 
three World Series and contains the 
official rules for scoring. We like par- 
ticularly the way the book has been 
set up to allow space for substitutes 
in their proper batting order. There 
is space for an inning by inning sum- 
mary as well as a complete game sum- 
mary, even space for the weather, 
time of game and attendance. In fact, 
this is the most complete score book 
we have ever seen. 


ASED on reports from 421 mem- 
ber schools of the Minnesota State 
High School League, the median 
school played its first football game 
of the 1950 season during the week 
ending September 16; closed its foot- 
ball season during the week ending 
October 28, and played a total of 
seven games .. . Jack Kirk, former 
University of Pennsylvania track cap- 


tain and 400 meter runner on the 
1948 Olympic track team, has been 
named as aide for Ken Doherty at 
Penn. Kirk succeeds “Boo” Morcum 


who has gone into military ser 
vice. . . .Don McEwen (see article in 
this issue) Michigan’s great two miler 
is known around the cinder circuit 
for his quick wit and repartee. Ac 
companying the Michigan team to the 
Rose Bowl, Don being a Canadian 
was asked what he thought of the 
Grand Canyon. “What a place fo 
used razor blades,” Don cracked. . . 

Marquette’s familiar wartime father 
and-son combination of Coach Bil! 
Chandler, and guard Bill Chandler 
Jr., is again doing business. Unde: 
relaxed wartime eligibility, Bill, Jr. 
starred for five years at Marquette, 
while he was a navy medical student. 
After receiving his commission he 
served for three years with the navy 
and is now practicing in Milwaukee. 
He recently signed to coach the Mar- 
quette freshman team while Bill, Sr. 
is now in his 2Ist season with the Mar- 
quette varsity. 


Broad Jump 


(Continued from page 13) 


lengthening the distance between 
points BA and CA. In all cases, points 
B and C should be moved forward 
or backward in a constant ratio. 


In conclusion, several suggestions 
are offered which we believe will 
prove to be of assistance in the run- 
ning broad jump: 

1. Time should be devoted to prac 
ticing running through the steps so 
that check points may be reached 
with great accuracy. 

2. Effort should be made to equal- 
ize the stride. This requires concen- 
tration and frequent measurement of 
the distance between foot marks. 

3. Co-ordination may be gained by 
practicing leaping off the broad jump 
board from a restricted run of twenty 
feet, thus enabling the competitor to 
focus effort on the form and training 





HARLES BEAUDRY is a former 
national decathlon and pent- 
athlon champion, having com- 
peted for Laval University in Can- 
ada and Marquette University. Pri- 
marily a sprinter and quarter-miler, 
he performed in the hurdles and 
the broad jump as _ secondary 
events. His best jump was 23’8” 
made in 1947 at Montreal. 
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of the nervous impulses toward the 
development of an automatic jump- 
ing reaction. This in turn will allow 
greater nervous concentration on 
optimum speed, relaxation, accuracy 
in reaching check points and the de- 
velopment of positive acceleration be- 
fore the spring into the pit. 

4. Care should be taken to protect 
the heel of the jumping foot from 
bruises. The judicious application of 
tape and resilient rubber will pay 
worth-while dividends. 

5. Finally, broad jumpers, at the 
risk of losing valuable muscular 
spring, flexibility and_ resilience, 
should avoid training on hard sur- 
faces such as cement, rigid floors or 
hard tracks. Striding and sprinting to 
develop muscular tone and strength 
may well be restricted to grass. Many 
European coaches feel that a tre- 
mendous amount of muscular stiff- 
ness and loss of spring may be avoid- 
ed by observing the above suggestion. 


j . High 
(Continued from page 24) 

ard of age, height, and weight in seg- 
regating competition. 

One of the major concerns of edu- 
cators is the danger that the compet- 
itive program will usurp the place of 
the intramural and physical education 
program. There is evidence of a con- 
flict in the use of personnel, facilities, 
and time. The conflict does not seem 
an irreconcilable one, providing in- 
telligent planning is directed toward 
making the two programs comple- 
mentary, and an integral part of the 
over-all program of physical educa- 
tion. Failure of coaches and principals 
to co-ordinate properly all phases of 
the complete program should not be 
used as an argument designed for the 
scrapping of a certain portion of the 
curriculum. 

The argument advanced discrim- 
inating against any program designed 
for only part of the student body hard- 
ly seems sound. Then the various 
special features of the total school 
program such as dramatics, debating, 
the band, and other such activities 
could be equally criticized. The com- 
petitive football program would seem 
to be designed to meet the individual 
needs of a selected group, but at the 
same time add to the morale of the 
entire student body. 

In Texas over 16 per cent of the 
male student body of reporting jun- 
ior high schools competed in football 
in 1949. If the city schools are ex- 
cluded, the figure rises to almost 25 
per cent. 
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Although this study was confined 
to the status of football in the jun- 
ior high schools of Texas, it was als® 
ascertained that only two states actual- 
ly prohibit junior high school. foot- 
ball; only seven sponsor such a pro- 
gram, but thirty-eight state athletic 
associations admitted the existance of 
the activity at least to a limited de- 
gree. Results of the Texas survey may 
not be considered typical, but they 
do indicate the possible need for sim- 
ilar studies in other states. 

It would be well to consider the 
findings given here not as final proof, 
but of sufficient worth to warrant 
possible modification of present view- 
points. It is to be hoped that the 
group now restudying the whole prob- 
lem of interscholastic competition in 
junior high schools will be realistic 
in obtaining direct data to support 
their views, and not accept a resume’ 
of college classroom opinion. The fun- 
damental drives of the American boy 
must be considered in reaching a 
conclusion regarding what constitutes 
the junior high school program. The 
elementary and junior high school 
boy should be observed from Septem- 
ber to November and then it should 
be determined whether or not his be- 
havior in regard to competition in 
football is artificial or basic. Perhaps 
his behavior is an expression of an 
American heritage which must be sup- 
ervised and channeled, not contra- 
dicted. 


McEwen 


(Continued from page 7) 


able performances, however, were a 
4:12 mile and a 9:18 two mile within 
the same hour. 

For a group of performances like 
that he needed a substantial back- 
ground, and it started the fall of his 
freshman year. Starting in September, 
for the past two years, he has run 
six days each week until about 
November 15. The majority of our 





ON CANHAM is one of the 

. younger college track coach- 
es and a highly successful one, 
since succeeding Ken Doherty at 
Michigan in 1948. Don graduated 
from Michigan in 1941, his special- 
ty being the high jump. In 1940 he 
was NCAA and Drake Relays cham- 
pion and his best mark was 672”. 
He was assistant coach at Michigan 


from 1946 to 1948. 














cross-country work is done on a golf 
course near the track. Because we 
feel the boys see the cinders plenty 
during the year we do very little work 
on the track during the fall with 
the distance men. Due to the fact 
that we are not concerned with a 
cross-country schedule, our distance 
men do very little work at cross. 
country pace (four miles). The pace 
work we are concerned with during 
the fall is considerably faster than 
cross-country pace work. For instance, 
while McEwen may work six miles 
early in the week, we may break down 
as low as a series of sixty-second 
quarters late in the week. We feel 
that if we do not break down to 
the shorter distances there is a defin- 
ite chance of certain boys developing 
a slower rhythm than they need for 
their event on the track. 

Our actual cross-country distances 
range from one and one-half miles 
to six miles, but once we start out- 
door work in December we do prac- 
tically no overdistance work. Our em- 
phasis is practically all on repeated 
speed work and pace. 

For instance, after November 11, 
1949, McEwen never worked over one 
and one-half miles on the watch. In 
general, the hard conditioning work 
was done in the fall, and we seldom 
worked him all out during the week. 
He doubled on only three occasions 
during the entire year. Had Don been 
doubling down from the mile to the 
half, he, no doubt, would have done 
so in many meets, but a double up 
from the mile to the two mile is an 
entirely different situation. We feel 
it is the most discouraging double in 
track. 

There is, of course, no magic for- 
mula for developing distance run- 
ners. There does, however, seem to 
be a program that is best suited for 
certain types of individuals, but to 
work all youngsters as a Wilt, a Gehr- 
mann, a Truex or a McEwen may 
work, is a mistake. Each of these 
boys follow a different program since 
they have different needs. An article 
of this type should merely illustrate 
to coaches and athletes that there 
are many satisfactory ways of reach- 
ing the same goal. The important 
thing is for the coach to realize just 
what is important for the boy. For 
instance, the world’s leading distance 
runner, Emil Zatopec, is reported to 
train primarily on repeated quarter 
miles. They say he may run as many 
as 60 quarters per day. It, of course, 
is obvious that few men could handle 
that schedule, but that may be what 
Zatopec feels he needs. One boy may 
need speed, another strength, and 
still another may need only con- 
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fidence. That is why programs differ 
so widely. 

It is impossible to illustrate a week’s 
program for McEwen, since it varies 
with the time of the year, the dis- 
tance he is preparing for, and how 
he happens to feel on the particular 
day. Following is what he might do 
in mid-season if he were going to 
run only a two mile race on Saturday: 

Monday—Thirty minutes of warm- 
up—30 minutes of easy, relaxed work 
on the golf course. 

Tuesday—One and one-half miles 
on the track at a pace slightly faster 





than race pace, but not all out. 

Wednesday—Repeated 220’s, 440’s 
or 880’s with a group—relaxed and 
definitely not up to capacity. 

Thursday—Two 880’s or three- 
quarters of a mile at meet pace and 
very little else. 

Friday—Rest. 

Saturday—Meet. 

In conclusion a word should be 
said concerning style or form. Don 
McEwen today is certainly not a 
“picture runner,” but we feel he has 
an economical method of covering 
ground. 


Physical Education Today 


(Continued from page 14) 


for them to do so. 

Most of our schools now carry ac- 
cident insurance on their participants, 
and we think this assures them of 
much better medical care than they 
have received in the past. 

The largest increase in _participa- 
tion will be in the intramural field 
of athletics. Here boys who do not 
have time to go out for the varsity, 
or those who do not feel they are able 
to make the varsity, but do want 
some competition, will flock to the 
intramural athletic field for participa- 
tion in touch football, basketball, 
softball, tennis, badminton, horse- 
shoes, golf, and a dozen other sports. 

Another physical education division 
that is going to be greatly expanded 
igs the camp program. The camp in 
the past has been mainly a summer 
program, conducted by private in- 
dividuals and institutional organiza- 
tions. Now that school camps have 
been established in New York, Michi- 
gan, and in some of the other states, 
all-year camping has been proven to 
be a success. There are certain things 
which may be taught only in the 
great outdoors where the boys or the 
girls can get close to nature, and at 
the same time practice doing things 
for themselves. 

The importance of health educa- 
tion has reached a new high in our 
educational system today. A much 
more vigorous type of person is need- 
ed now and will be in the days to 
come. The education of the whole 
child should be the main objective of 
our schools, and a new emphasis 
should be placed on the emotional, 
physical, social and mental health of 
our boys and girls. 

The aims and objectives of health 
instruction must be consistent with 
the principles of democratic living. 
The general objective should be de- 
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velopment of a sound, vigorous phys- 
ical organism, capable of meeting suc- 
cessfully life’s daily responsibilities 
and crises. 

Some of the items that should be 
included in health education are: 
causes of disease, principles of nutri- 
tion, oral hygiene, care of the body, 
avoiding disease, prevention of ac- 
cidents, emergency care, mental 
health, vaccination and immuniza- 
tion. 

The objectives of physical educa- 
tion most frequently mentioned by 
our leaders are: strength, endurance, 
health, skill, speed, agility, physical 
growth, organic vigor, bodily co- 
ordination and control. If this is to 
be our goal, there are a large number 
of activities that should be blended 
into our program. We believe such 
a program should include: (a) con- 
ditioning exercises; such as running 
and walking, obstacle course, jump- 
ing, grass drills, rope climbing, wall 
scaling, and tree climbing. (b) Com- 
bat activities; such as boxing, wrest- 
ling, hand-to-hand fighting, judo and 
unarmed self defense. (c) Aquatics; 
every boy should know how to swim. 
He should also know the fundamen- 
tals of life-saving, water safety, boat- 
ing and canoeing. (d) Outing: hiking. 
camping, cycling, fishing, skating, and 
horseback riding. (e) Athletics and 
recreation; the fundamentals of bas- 
ketball, soccer, touch football, soft- 
ball, handball, tennis, badminton, 
table tennis, bowling, and volleyball 
should be taught to all students. (f) 
Tests and measurements; after the 
activities are taught, there should be 
a definite method of measuring the 
progress and needs oj the students. 

In the future, the youth of our 
country will be bet:er informed as 
to the care of their bodies. They are 
going to take more time to improve 


His form is now comfortable for 
him; he runs in a relaxed manner, 
while carrying a reasonably fast pace, 
and we feel he is efficient. After all, 
that is everything any form may give 
a boy. 

It is not difficult to write of per- 
formance and the visible qualities an 
athlete possesses. Too often, however, 
it is the qualities we cannot measure 
or see, that make the champion. Most 
great athletes have tremendous deter- 
mination, ambition and heart. Don 
Scott McEwen, of Michigan, is no ex- 
ception. 





their deficiencies and then take ad- 
ditional time for health-building 
recreation to keep in condition. We 
realize all this must be financed, but 
we believe our young people are our 
greatest asset and are worth it. 

The youth of tomorrow will have 
more freedom and opportunity for 
self-expression in our physical educa- 
tion classes. If a boy or girl, in good 
physical health, prefers to participate 
in basketball rather than volleyball, 
or handball instead of tennis, he o1 
she should be given that opportunity. 

It is true that young people like 
self-direction in their activities, and 
it is a good thing to let them plan 
and direct some of these activities. 
The enthusiasm and leadership of 
youth should be used increasingly. Of 
course, we must remember there is 
no substitute for experience and that 
our goal is to prepare our youth for 
self-direction by the time they finish 
school. 

We will find as we grow older that 
commercial recreation; such as golf, 
bowling, dancing, and roller-skating 
will play a big part in the health of 
our nation. The wise use of our 
leisure time, and the choice of our 
activities are very important. 

Individual guidance is going to be 
needed as never before, with all the 
health fads, nutritional experiments, 
and food advertisements that are 
placed before our youth today. It is 
little wonder they do not know what 
to do. Our youth must be taught not 
to try every new fad they hear about, 
but if they have a defect or an ill- 
ness, they should get a prescription 
for that particular ailment. All cor- 
rective or preventive physical educa- 
tion should be a definite treatment 
for a definitely diagnosed deformity. 

The physical education teacher will 
be working with the physician, the 
school nurse, and the parents to keep 
the health of our young people at 
its highest level. Then the co-ordina- 
tion of the health program with the 
rest of the school program will be a 
start on the road to success. 
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GYM FLOOR | FINISH 





Seal-O-San on the University of Omaha gym 
— one of 6,800 schools now using Seal-O-San 


makes MEANS SURE FOOTING 


NON-SLIPPERY - DURABLE - ATTRACTIVE 


fa st WHY DO the great players, like George Mikan, 
and leading coaches, like Adolph Rupp, prefer and recom- 


mend Seal-O-San? Because only Seal-O-San has proved it- 
self best in these vital features. 


la Ss 1. It is slipproof. 2. It has a glareless surface. 3. It 
is easy to apply. 4.It resists chipping and scratching. 
5. The surface wears longer because the seal is bonded to 
° the wood. 6. It is easy to maintain. 7. It resists rubber 

C IC burns. 8. Expensive refinishing is seldom required. 
Add them up .. . see what you gain and how much 


you save. Then you, too, will switch to Seal-O-San for a 
safe, beautiful, long-wearing finish. 











(] Please send Seal-O-San Coaches 
Digest. Free to coaches. Others send 25¢ handling 
fee. [|] More facts about Seal-O-San Gym Floor 
Finish, 
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Pitching Psychology 


(Continued from page 9) 


tion and the delivery of the pitch 
from the side. It gives the batter the 
impression that the pitcher is throw- 
ing from third base and this impres- 
sion or psychological effect is essen- 
tial for the success of the sidearm se- 
quence variations. The decision with 
regard to the qualifications of the 
pitchers, whether or not they can use 
the sidearm sequences to advantage, 
is up to the coach. Some pitchers are 
not versatile enough to use both the 
sidearm and the overarm pitches. 
How the pitcher looks to the batter 
is a psychological angle that may be 
used to advantage if it is thoroughly 
understood that the point from where 
the pitch is delivered will affect the 
vision and consequently the hitter’s 
batting efficiency. In the case of the 
sidearm, or crossfire pitch, the bat- 
ter sometimes makes the mistake of 
watching the movements of the 
pitcher’s body, instead of the pitch- 
ing hand and as a result loses sight 


of the ball. There is also the added 
possibility that the batter will turn 
his head to see where the ball is com- 
ing from, and by doing so does not 
realize he is lessening his hitting ef- 
ficiency by that movement. This turn- 
ing of the head is caused by the pitch- 
er’s movement of his body out of the 
batter’s ordinary plane of vision (Dia- 
gram 1-2). It is easy to understand 


that a batter may see the ball better @ 


if he keeps his head still and watches 
it with his eyes alone. The overarm 
pitch permits the batter to direct his 
eyes more intently in the regular 
plane of vision (Diagram 3), but the 
sidearm pitch will cause a turning 
of the head and thus change the 
angle of vision. This makes it more 
difficult for the hitter to focus his 
eyes as the ball comes up to the plate 
from a different angle. 

Pitching psychology may be applied 
intelligently only if the pitcher and 
catcher are very alert to the occurring 


A Track Meet Clinic 


(Continued from page 17) 


Several blocks are made available for 
the dash events and the boys on deck 
make adjustments before being called 
up. By placing the blocks against a 
wall or stationary object they are 
given a firm anchorage. Two hurdles 
are used in the high and low hurdling 
events. The distance between the low 
hurdles is made shorter than the 
standard distance, but is in propor- 
tion to the required twenty yards and 
the dimensions of the gymnasium 
floor. High hurdles are spaced to al- 
low the usual three steps. Two en- 
tries constitute a baton passing team. 
Styles of open and closed baton pass- 
ing are required. The high jump bar 
at five feet, and the pole vault at 
nine feet, have been found to be satis- 
factory heights to bring out the es- 
sential features of those events. Floor 
markings required for the shot put, 
high hurdles, broad jump, and baton 
passing zones are marked on the 
floor with removable paint. The com- 
petitors wear basketball or indoor 
running shoes. A qualified starter is 
obtained for the dash events and he 
is given a few minutes to cover the 
accepted rules governing starts. An 
official announcer, and a loud speak- 
er system are necessary for a well- 
managed clinic. 


In addition, the routine work on 


the day of the clinic requires the ser- 
vices of a substantial personnel. Here 
at Upper Arlington we have been 
fortunate in finding the coaches, 
faculty members connected with the 
athletic program, and the student 
managers very co-operative in the en- 
terprise. They are available since it 
is a period of transition in the year’s 
athletic program. Serving as clerks, 
announcers, and committeemen, and 
relieved from the tensions of the av- 
erage athletic contest, they are really 
hosts to the coaches of the area. Thus, 
the clinic helps realize indirectly, the 
objective of fellowship which is very 
essential in interscholastic athletics. 

The clinic is scheduled as an after- 
noon meeting. Track squads from all 
the schools in the area are invited to 
attend. By adhering to a strict sched- 
ule, three hours affords sufficient time 
to cover the program. 


As outlined and presented, this 
program is complete in itself. We 
have, however, extended it into the 
evening. The school cafeteria is op- 
ened to serve a light lunch to those 
remaining. A formal program follows 
and this is designed primarily for the 
coaches. It is built around motion 
pictures taken of track meets held 
during the past season, or pictures 
taken primarily as a study of special 









ARL BOYER lettered in both 
baseball and basketball at 
Ohio State, graduating in 1942. 
During 1942 and 1943 Boyer 
played for Columbus in the Amer- 
ican Association under Burt Shotton 
and Eddie Dyer. During the war 
he coached in the services and in 
1946 went to Northwestern as as- 
sistant to Dutch Lonborg in basket- 
ball and Freddie Lindstrom in base- 
ball. The next two years found 
Boyer handling the same two sports 
at Evanston, Illinois, High School. 
He left that spot in 1948 for Cal 
Aggies. 














situations. The following factors aid 
in the successful application of pitch- 
ing psychology: who the hitter is, 
what type of hitter he is; how the 
hatter acts before, during, and after 
he takes his turn at bat; how many 
outs there are; the ball and strike 
count; the score; how the defense is 
set; and the physical qualifications 
of the ball park itself. 





events. Many track films are avail- 
able and these are studied as closely 
as films on football and basketball. 
This is the time to draw on the 
knowledge of coaches who have con- 
structive ideas about building a track 
team. 

Summarizing our experiences with 
this style clinic, we find it is prac- 
tical because it is realistic. It is not 
as difficult to administer as a track 
meet involving a few teams. The ob- 
jective has been to give a wide in- 
troductory knowledge of coaching 
problems to coaches and team candi- 
dates. The unbalanced teams enter- 
ing district and relay meets would 
scarcely be tolerated in other sports. 
Coaches themselves are sometimes 
boastful of their inability to develop 
discus throwers, high hurdlers, or 
pole vaulters. As coaches, we are all 
tolerant of these remarks because 
our experiences as athletes seldom 
introduce us to more than one or 
two skills. Considering that the range 
of activities extends to twelve or four- 
teen events, the time and energy 
necessary to become versatile ove! 
such a field seems unavailable. Fur- 
thermore, the track coaching position 
is frequently filled by one whose 
training is in other sports, hence the 
need for help is real and urgent. No 
style or type of clinic is a failure 
when its goal is to increase coaching 
knowledge. It is perhaps a greatei 
success when it emphasizes all the 
skills. 
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TOURNAMENTS bring out the best 
in every phase of basketball competition 
.. in fighting spirit, in coaching strategy, 
in new equipment. New All Stars for those 

crucial, play-off games are an automatic 
“‘must” with hundreds of school and col- 
lege hoop coaches. Order your tournament 
All Stars now. Make certain that your 
boys will be wearing America’s No. 1 
Basketball Shoes when they hit the 


floor ‘for those do-or-die con- 


is played, All Stars are speci- 
fied by more coaches, worn 
by more players, seen in. action 
on more courts than any other 


basketball shoes made! 


CONVERSE 
Chass Denon 
ALL STAR 


BASKETBALL SHOES 






dieieiats Yo. 1 Gasketball Shoe 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 13: CHICAGO 6: SAN FRANCISCO 5: 
214 Church Street 564 West Monroe Street 100 Howard Street 
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Preparation for Tournament Play 


(Continued from page 10) 


than an hour. We must realize the 
boys will want to continue play, but 
we as coaches want them to feel that 
way — always wanting more. In our 
brief years of coaching, we have found 
that perhaps one of the best means 
of getting young boys to be able to 
play a good, hard-running game, was 
by omitting practice the day before 
a game. This theory is even truer dur- 


ing tournament play — don’t prac- 
tice the day prior to the games. 

We were then up to the actual 
playing of the tournament games and 
did not feel anything new should be 
tried. If it was, we would probably 
have had dire results. 

As stated earlier, it is very import- 
ant to play each game as it may come 
in the tournament set-up. It is the 





ae ary 
ffrcial Baseball Wox :.. dsook 


Here is the most talked-about book in the United States today for scoring baseball 
and softball. Professional scorers, newspaper sports writers, radio sports announcers and 
sports statisticians have called it the finest, most complete and up-to-date method for scor- 
ing ball games. You'll agree! When you see it you'll know why it has been chosen over 
other score books in the past three years for scoring the World Series games. 

This outstanding new score book makes scorekeeping “a snap.” On the first page 
you'll find a diagram of an actual ball game to show you exactly how to use this book 
to score. No more guesswork .. . no more making up your own symbols! On the next 
two pages of this big official score book, you'll find the complete baseball rules for scor- 
ing, printed by special permission of Baseball Commissioner Albert B. Chandler. 

Twenty-five full games can be scored in this book, with a full statistical report of 
every game. The big 8% x 11 inch scoring forms are large enough to write in every ball, 
strike, foul, hit . . . in fact, everything that happens to a ball player when he goes to bat. 
You'll marvel at the completeness of these forms. There are spaces for ten men . . . with 
spaces for substitutes in their proper batting order. That’s something no other score book 
has! And there are spaces for the won and lost record of every pitcher participating in 
the game. There’s an inning by inning summary as the baseball announcers give it. . . 
and a complete game summary with spaces for the names of the winning pitcher, losing 
pitcher, umpires, and dozens more . . . even the attendance, the weather, and the time of 
the game! You'll have every pertinent fact about the game right at your fingertips! 

That’s not all! On the last page, you'll find a complete home-team season summary 
— an extra that you'll enjoy using. 

This book was designed with you in mind — for your lasting convenience and pleas- 
ure. The back is a hard, extra-thick chipboard substance to give you a firm writing sur- 
face. The book is spiral bound for complete flexibility; and every page is printed on 
heavy, 60 pound offset paper for smooth writing and durability. Best of all, this deluxe 
official baseball score book is yours for only $1.50! 


FREE PROOF OFFER 
Examine this big new score book in your own home. Mail the form below to us 
today. If you are not amazed and delighted .. . if it’s not all we claim and more .. . re- 


turn it and we'll rush your money right back to you. Yow be the judge! Mail your order 
in NOW! 


WELLS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT A, LEONIA, NEW JERSEY 


ee SS SS SOS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS eee See ee see eeeeeeeeeeee22" 
WELLS PUBLISHING CO. 
Department A 

Leonia, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find $1.50 for GRANTLAND RICE’S BASEBALL BOX SCORE BOOK. | under- 
stand that if for any reason whatever | am not completely delighted | may return it 
and get my money back at once. 


Ship to: 
Name 


Street Sasipepieeiilatanibts RR Eee Se ER) el ee 
RN SES RNa senior 
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job of the coach to be able to cope 
with certain ideas that might enter 
the minds of the boys. Some are over- 
confident, thus it is a coach’s job 
very tactfully to get the boy into a 
state of mind where he feels that 
unless he gives his all, the chances 
of winning are very slim. We had 
boys who were the direct opposite 
of the over-confident and here the 
job was to sell the boy on the ide 
that he was equally as good, and in 
most cases better, than his opponen:. 
We have found from experience that 
boys do not perform quite as well in 
tournament play as they do during 
regular season games. The greatest 
factor in winning is to relax and the 
coach must go all out to bring this 
about if his team is to go far in 
tournament play. 

How may we achieve this? The one 
who knows his team best is the coach, 
therefore, he can do wonders with 
the minds of the young men on his 
team. During this period of the sea- 
son the only thing to do is encourage 
and use no discouraging words. The 
boys at their best are mentally dis- 
turbed, so why cause more worry? 
Our theory was to let the boy talk 
about the things he wished to discuss, 
do the things he enjoyed and eat the 
food he liked best. We realize this 


| will not meet with the approval of 
the theorist; nevertheless, we were at 


tempting to win games and as long 
as we did not impair the health and 


| welfare of the boy, what could be 
| wrong with the foregoing approach? 


Very little regarding the manner 


| of caring for boys on the days of 


games has been mentioned. Our only 
requirement was that they eat at least 
three hours before game time and 
keep off their feet and legs as much 


| as possible. 





It might be well to list several 
points to remember and let us hope 
they will bring victories in the tourna- 
ments this year: 

1. Continue using the same offense 
and do not vary defense too much. 

2. Give the boys an opportunity to 
relax from basketball for a few days 
prior to going into the tournament. 

3. Fundamentals are just as im- 
portant now as they were earlier in 
the season, keep working on them. 

4. Applaud the strong points of a 
boy’s play and minimize his weak- 
nesses. 

5. Impress on the boys that news- 
paper articles are fine and good, but 
in order to get the headlines the 
must produce. 

6. Concede nothing to the oppon- 
ent; impress on a boy that he is 
equally as good and has many quali- 
ties better than that of the rival. 
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GB)1-69 FLOODLIGHT 


For lighting sports fields and recreation areas General 
Electric’s universally accepted Type L-69 floodlight is 
your best bet. To improve your sports lighting, consider 
the simplified installation and maintenance and more 
light per watt featured by this light. 

Heavy-duty service at lightest weight is yours with 
L-69’s. Remember, they have simple one-bolt mounting, 
convenient beam-sight aiming . . . don’t require any tools 
for initial positioning and maintenance. . 
hand-toggle latches. The spun-on, impact resisting tem- 
pered plate glass won’t break if struck by ball, keeps water, 
dirt, and insects out permanently. 

For your convenience, Floodlighting Plans for Sports and 
Recreation are available. Get them from the lighting 
specialist in the nearest G-E Sales Office, or write to 
Apparatus Department, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady 5, New York. 


. have favorite 


NOW GET THESE 5 FLOODLIGHT FEATURES 





To put the right light in the right place, 
and to save installation time, the G-E 
Type L-69 floodlight can be aimed pre- 
cisely —during the daytime—with the 
convenient beam sight. 
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To permit easy removal of particles in 
case of lamp breakage, the reflector 
tips over completely .No tools required. 


Relamping and cleaning is easy. Just flick 
hand toggle latches, clamp socket housing 
to trunnion bracket. Hands are free to 
service light, and reflector need not be 
disturbed for cleaning. 


For many installations, floodlight can be 
aimed while the pole is on the ground 
with the aid of easy-to-read horizontal 
and vertical degree scales. 


» 





Exclusive L-69 features save time and 
effort in adjusting and servicing the light. 


hk Al liminate: 





Built-in wrench-type 
need for tools. Double clamping action 
holds against vibrations. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 


451-169 
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THE STAR PLAYER 





SAN 
FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 











TOP CHOICE AMONG THE NATION’S 
OUTSTANDING ATHLETES! 


For top quality and dependability, count on 
SAND KNIT Athletic Clothing. First Choice, be- 
cause it combines the latest ideas of outstanding 
coaches and athletes with first quality materials 
and skillful workmanship. The result, maximum 
comfort and better appearance for the athlete. 


FOOTBALL JERSEYS 
Tailored for Wear featuring . . . 
® DuPont Nylon @ Cordura Rayon 
@ Magic Yarns in a Combination of Knit Fabrics 
with Durene and Cotton 
FOOTBALL PANTS 
Complete line featuring . . . 
® Skinners Nylon Combat ® Cramerton Army Cloths 
® Two-Way Stretch Fabric © 100° Nylon Knit Fabric 
® Nylon-Durene ® Many other Fabrics 
See Your SAND KNIT Dealer! 
Write for 1951 Illustrated Catalog! 





538 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 5 


















































@ Lettered in GOLD LEAF in all places on 
high quality silk satin. 


@ FIVE COLORS available for placement 
winners: Blue—first place; Red—second 
place; White—third place; Yellow—fourth 
place; Green—fifth place. 


@ Official, Judge, Starter, 
Gold on White Ribbon. 


and Coach in 


@ Ribbons contain Name of Event, Name of 
Meet, Placement, and Year 


@ All Standard Events for Track, Swimming, 
Literary Contests, and Playground Meets. 


18¢ @4. (at least 20 Ribbons must be ordered) 





House of Harter 


34 HARTER BUILDING GOSHEN, INDIANA 












7. A player must shoot to score 


| but when he lets the ball go, he 


should be relaxed. 


8. Victories should be worn in the 
heart not in the head. The crowds 
love a winner, but not an egotistical! 
one. 

It is our hope that the above point: 
will help the coaches realize a few 
factors they sometimes overlook 
There are many things that could 
be added but it should be remem 
bered that tournament plans begin 
with the first practice of the year. 


No Guts? 


(Continued from page 22) 


What about this type of thinking 
that has crept into the coaching field 
and has hurt the coach and playei 
alike? We refer to the practice of 
labeling boys as either “gutty” or “not 
gutty,” and doubt seriously that this 
is an “either-or” situation. We would 
rather think of our boys as all start- 
ing out about equally on entering 
this world, but possessing a potential- 
ity for developing the quality called 
“guts.” 

When they come out for football, 
or any sport, we like to think that 
each individual ranks somewhere be- 
tween zero per cent “guts” and 100 
per cent “guts.” Actually no boy is 
totally “gutty,” nor is any boy com- 
pletely lacking in this quality. When 
thought of in this manner, we have 
a sliding scale from zero to 100, and 
since we are not dealing with a static 
quality plenty of room in our think- 
ing is left to move a boy up or down 
the scale according to what he de- 
monstrates on the field from day to 
day. 

Another fallacious idea, we believe, 
is the one that some coaches seem 
to harbor concerning the constancy 
of this quality of physical courage 
commonly referred to as “guts.” 

It has been our experience that 
it is not as constant a factor as we 
might like to think. Probably every 
coach has observed his nerviest boy 
lose his nerve once in a while. Nine 
times in ten that star halfback would 
have boomed into the tackler when 
cornered, but for some inexplicable 
reason the tenth time he faltered, and 
for a fleeting moment the “gutty” 
boy, was not “gutty.” Perhaps for a 
moment his mind let some of his old 
fears creep through — fears that were 
almost, but not completely condi- 
tioned out of his thinking. In other 
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words, for a fleeting second he was 
again that green sophomore just out 
for the first day of practice. 

This brings us to the consideration 
of just what part emotions play in 
this phenomenon of physical fear. We 
know it is impossible to experience 
physical fear without certain emotion- 
al reactions coming into play. Nature 
has instilled in us a complicated alarm 
system to protect us from bodily harm. 

We have all felt the racing pulse 
nd accelerated respiration before a 
contest; we also have learned from 
physiologists that certain glands be- 
in to secrete a greater than normal 
mount when physical danger is im- 
minent. 

Physical and emotional fears, then, 
ie so highly inter-related that it is 
mpossible to speak of one without 
ncluding the other. We may assume, 
then, that the boy who is physically 
fraid is also beset by emotional dis- 
urbances as well. This adds to his 
roubles, and makes his necessary ad- 
ustment to the situation even more 
lifficult. 

Again, how may the boy gain this 
emotional control? In the overcom- 
ing of his physical fears, this boy’s 
emotional control in any given situa- 
tion is determined by the sum total 
of his experiences, relating to any 
given situation, and how these ex- 
periences have affected him as an in- 
dividual. In this specific case the 
emotional experiences he has had in 
earlier life, and the commonness of 
these experiences with the ones he 
is facing in a football situation, will 
determine how he reacts. 

What can we do about his deficien- 
cy? Again patience, understanding, 
and offering situations graduated in 
emotional severity, are the only sen- 
sible approach. V e may, if we choose, 
write this boy off as a coward and 
forget him, but are we doing our job 
as a coach or as an educator if we 
take this approach? 


There is one other point we would 
like to mention. We have observed 
coaches who, because a boy demon- 
strated lack of physical courage in 
football, almost forget him complete- 
ly in all the other sports. In other 
words, they have stereotyped the in- 
dividual because of what he demon- 
strated in this one specific situation 
— football. This is often a grave mis- 
take since many boys, remoyed from 
the situation involving physical fear, 
are completely different individuals. 
The star basketball player or half- 
miler is often not a football player 
at all. He may be big and fast and 
well co-ordinated, but because he has 
not had the necessary experiences to 
condition him out of his fears of 
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Champions Choose FAIR PLAY 


Before scoreboards are purchased, they're compared. The large 
and ever-growing list of schools and auditoriums that choose 


FAIR PLAY is proof of superior quality, accuracy, and dependability. 


A few of the many who chose 
FAIR PLAY: 

Bradley U., Oklahoma Aggies, 

North Carolina State, Minneapo- 

lis Lakers, Kansas City Auditor- 

ium,, Nebraska U., Tulsa U., Wy- 

oming U., Wisconsin U., Brigham 
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Foursided Scoreboard 
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FK-50 
Using the FK-50 or slightly modified design are: Kentucky U. (2) ... St. 
Louis U. . . . Indiana U. (2) ... Iowa U. (2) .. . Butler U. (2) . . . Oregon 
State (2) . .. and many more smaller universities, colleges, and high schools. 


The FK-50 may also be used as both a basketball and football timer-score- 
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FB-50 Football Scoreboard 
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Several hundred schools and colleges using the FB-50 boast of having the 
finest scoreboard made. Supply for next season is limited—order now. 
Write for complete information and prices on the complete line of FAIR 


PLAY Timer-Scoreboards—“The Choice of Champions.” 





FAIR PLAY MFG. CO. 


Des Moines 15, lowa 
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AMERICA i 


Yes, now more than ever, our country needs sports and recreation. 


Our country needs a physically and mentally alert public — a public thoroughly 
equipped to meet the challenges which seem certain to confront us in the days ahead. 


In times of national danger, there are a few people who would curtail sports and 
recreation and physical activity, or do away with them entirely, because they feel that 
sports and recreation and physical activity do little or nothing to help the country— 
that they are frivolous, a waste of time. 


This is not so! 





Athletic, recreation, and physical development have much to offer America. They 
can offer physically fit, well-trained men and women to serve in our Armed Forces, 
in our defense plants, and in our homes. They can offer relief from boredom and 
fatigue after long hours of work. They can offer less juvenile delinquency, less absen- 
teeism, less worry, less fear. They can offer America people who are trained to think 
and act quickly as individuals, to think and act with great teamwork as a group. They 





can give our country its most valuable asset—people who are READY to cope with any 
NNING 
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* WHAT IT IS 


NNING BASKETBALL is the 8th in the series of 
s Instruction slidefilms produced by The Athletic 
ute. Technical consultants were famed basketball 
hes Dr. Forrest C. (Phog) Allen, University of Kan- 
Harold E. (Bud) Foster, University of Wisconsin; 
dward S. Hickey, St. Louis University, representing 
National Basketball Coaches’ Association of the 
1 States.) BEGINNING BASKETBALL consists of 
barate units, each dealing with a different skill such 
ssing, shooting, dribbling, defense, etc. All action is 
nin superb color. Beginning March 1, orders will 
rcepted for the Slidefilms as well as for the corre- 
ding Instructors’ Guides and Student Handbooks of 
ction. Write for details and descriptive literature. 
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WHAT IT DOES 


BEGINNING BASKETBALL is another step in The Ath- 
letic Institute’s program to advance athletics, physical 
education and recreation by providing instructor and 
student with the means to teaching and learning games 
via the proven method of audio-visual instruction. It, 
like previous Athletic Institute slidefilms, breaks down 
the skills of the game into step-by-step, easy-to-grasp 
fundamentals. In doing so, it enables the student to 
learn the game faster and more thoroughly. Not only 
does this help the student to play the game well, but it 
instills in him a greater love and appreciation of ALL 
sports—feelings which will not leave him after he has 
finished school. This is how athletics, physical education 
and recreation expand and flourish through the years. 
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Owners of 5 Major League Fields Agree 
Yes, ALL FIVE of the Eastern Major 
League baseball fields have been condi- 
tioned with gy togpes ~ oe it is 
erally agreed that only Hyper-Humus 
SAFELY protects diamonds from the turf- 
ripping action of the players’ cleats. 
Hyper-Humus promotes healthy, hardy turf 
on all soils under ail conditions, because: 
1. It is a cultivated product of raw 
humus. 
2. It is alive with nitrifying and other 
beneficial soil bacteria. 
3. Its high organic content enables it to 
supply grass roots with the moisture 
and air so vital to their development. 


Write us for full information: 
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HYPER HUMUS CO. 


Box A Newton, N. J. 
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Charles W. Bachman 





@ The single wingback style of attack 
which makes the center a full blocker. 

@ Features the threat of the fullback at 
the center of the line which discourages 
teams from using looping or cross charg- 
ing defensive lines. 

@ Provides the strongest weak side attack 
in football. 

@ Answers the 64-dollar question—How 
to meet changing defenses. 

@ Explains the weakness of various types 
of defense and the types of plays to which 
they are vulnerable. 

@ Gives a complete pass pattern in which 
any of the backs may be either passers or 
receivers. 

@ Supplies a detailed description of what 
each player does on each particular play. 
@ Thirty-one years of College and Service 
Team coaching crowded into one small 
book, which is easy to read and full of 
real meat. 


$3.00 per copy includes mailing charges. 
CHARLES W. BACHMAN 
929 Roxburgh Rd. East Lansing, Michigan 
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physical injury he will not even turn 
out for football. 

Our point is, then, that this thing 
we call “guts” is a specific factor and 
not a general characteristic that we 
may stereotype a boy with and for- 
get him forever. Any given factor in 
any given sport, whether it be “guts” 
or any other, will have a transfer 
value to any other sport, in direct 
proportion to the commonness of 
such a quality to’ both sports. 

It takes “guts” to play basketball, 
or run the half mile, or stand up to 
bat in baseball; but not the same type 
of guts essential to being a football 
star. Again we, as coaches, may easily 
pass up a number of good athletes 
with a dogmatic attitude on this sub- 
ject of “guts.” 

In summarizing, we would like to 
reiterate the following points for con- 
sideration as general over-all guide- 
posts for every coach. 





1. On the subject of “guts,” keep 
a sliding scale in mind from zero to 
100. Give the boy a chance to move 
up or down; do not stereotype him. 

2. Think of the quality of “guts” 
as being a specific factor and not a 
general one. 

3. Remember the quality called 
“guts” is not a 100 per cent constant 
factor in any individual, but vacil- 
lates to some degree. 

4. Patience, understanding, and 
more patience and understanding, 
plus offering opportunities for tie 
boy to condition himself gradually 
out of his fears, are the basic answers 
to the problem. 

5. Keep in mind that the grecn 
sophomore is fighting fifteen years 
of past experiences, many of them ce- 
bilitating experiences, and is trying 
his best to overcome them. He has 
no one to turn to for help but the 
coach. 


A Brief for Tumbling and Apparatus Work 


(Continued frem page 16) 


ters are another must in a safe pro- 
gram. They must learn general spot- 
ting principles as well as specific 
spotting hints for each stunt. Spotters 
will have to know just where and 
how to support a performer while 
not hindering his performance. All 
this instruction should take place in 
a special class. Incidentally, these boys 
will be getting valuable leadership 
training. 

Good equipment, of course, is an- 
other prime requisite for safety, as 
are frequent check-ups on the condi- 
tion of the apparatus and mats. This 
is especially true when the equipment 
has been homemade. 

The effectiveness of this safety pro- 
gram is not mere theory. In ap- 
proximately 45,000 man hours of par- 
ticipation in tumbling and apparatus 
activity in the past six years at In- 
diana University there has not been 
one serious accident. The men were 
college students, physical education 
majors, which may cause some to say 
“Oh! no wonder. They are men, and 
specially selected at that.” However, 
elementary and high school boys are 
much less awkward and may handle 
their weight more easily than men 
who have had no previous experience 
in this work. This statement is made 
only to show that apparatus work can 
be safe. However, it is not foolproof. 
It does take constant vigilance and 
thought. 

The first three reasons for not in- 
cluding tumbling and apparatus work 
in public school physical education 


programs have been dealt with. We 
now come to the fourth, lack of teach- 
ers with sufficient training to teach 
it. This is the most serious and valid 
of the four reasons. The first step 
in remedying this unfortunate situa- 
tion is a sincere belief in the worth 
of the activity. 

Participation in tumbling and ap- 
paratus work will benefit an individu- 
al in the following ways: 

1. It will promote individual 
health and organic stimulation 
through vigorous exercise involving 
all parts of the body. 

2. The participant’s strength will 
be increased — especially in the arms, 
shoulder girdle, chest, and upper back. 

3. It will develop his neuro-muscu- 
lar co-ordination which will enable 
him to work and play with a great- 
er conservation of energy. It also en- 
ables the performer to better handle 
his body and take care of himself in 
dangerous situations. 

4. His flexibility and litheness will 
be increased. 

5. A better sense of balance which 
lessens the danger of falling on slip- 
pery surfaces will be developed. 

6. It will promote a sense of re- 
location, a kinesthetic sense which 
enables the performer to adjust his 
body to being whirled about, and to 
know in which direction he is mov- 
ing, despite the position of his body. 

7. It will condition the participant 
for other sports. Many pole vaulters, 
for example, work out considerably 
on the parallel bar. The ability to 
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handle the body well is a prime fac- 
tor of success in any sport. 

8. A strong, gocd looking body will 
be built. The general body build of 
most gymnasts is well proportioned. 
The muscles are the long, flexible 
type and not the heavy, bulky, piano 
mover type. 

9. When participated in as a com- 
petitive sport it will give the individ- 
ual all of the acknowledged benefits 
of competition. 

10. When used as a competitive 
sport it provides an activity in which 
the smaller boys may excel. Most of 
the other varsity sports place a pre- 
mium on size and weight. 

11. It gives the physically handi- 
apped a chance to participate in and 
njoy sports. Poor eyesight, for ex- 
imple, wilt not lower the participant's 
fficiency. A victim of infantile par- 
ilysis became a Big Ten champion. 

12. It is an enjoyable activity, of- 
ers fun and recreation to participants, 
ind satisfies an urge supplied by 
nature. 

The above values are more or less 
inherent in the stunts, and perform- 
ance and practice are conducive to 
their being acquired to some extent 
by the performers. There are other 
contributions to the student’s well- 


being that apparatus activity can and 
will make under the guidance and 
direction of a capable, experienced 
teacher. These results are less tang- 
ible and objective than the others, 
but they are nevertheless real and 
valuable. A skillful teacher may use 
the program to: 

1. Develop resourcefulness, initia- 
tive, and originality on the part of 
the performer by giving him an op- 
portunity to devise new stunts or 
create new combinations of old ones. 

2. Develop perseverance by giving 
encouragement and help on a diffi- 
cult stunt until it is mastered. 

3. Develop leadership, helpfulness 
and the habit of safety by placing var- 
ious capable students in charge of 
squads. 

4. Increase the students’ confidence 
in themselves by their gradual mas- 
tery of difficult stunts made possible 
by good teaching and the use of a 
definite progression. 

5. Discourage foolhardiness 
through insistence on proper safety 
precautions and proper spotting. 

In addition to the above values to 
the participant, the program has 
other uses: 


1. It adds variety, fun and interest 
to a physical education program. 


Tumbling may be easily adapted to 
all age levels and both sexes. With 
judicious selection of stunts it may 
become a coeducational activity. It 
may be carried on indoors or out- 
doors, so it is not a seasonal activity. 

2. It has excellent entertainment 
value and may be used for exhibitions 
or demonstrations between halves of. 
basketball games, at P.T.A. meetings, 
etc. 

Many teacher-training institutions 
include courses in the technique of 
teaching stunts, tumbling and ap- 
paratus work for their physical edu- 
cation majors. It is hard, however, 
for many of these men to become pro- 
ficient in performance due to their 
lack of training in their earlier years. 
Because they are not proficient they 
are not interested. Because they are 
not interested they do not learn — 
and consequently will not teach 
tumbling and apparatus work to their 
classes when they get out in the field. 


A temporary solution to the prob- 
lem may be found in clinics and in- 
service training. A city administrator 
could schedule a number of training 
periods in which all of the city physi- 
cal education people could be taught 
by a competent person. Here again, 
it would not be possible to teach the 
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Seal The Floor with 
PERMA-SEAL 


It soaks deep into the pores of the wood and gives it a non-porous, _ 
hard and durable seal that actually becomes a part of the floor. 
Provides a perfect base for markings and finish coatings. Easily 
applied with lamb’s wool applicator. Non-streaking, odorless, in- 
expensive. PERMA-SEAL is the ideal preserver for gym floors. 


Approved for heavy duty durability by 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 


Free Brochure on floor maintenance 
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inc. | 4 
1470 S$. VANDEVENTER...$7. LOUIS 10, MO. 


Give Tt 44 “ough Surface with 
PERMA-GYM-SEAL 


Applied over PERMA-SEAL, it produces the toughest, most durable 
surface known — transparent, crack-proof, resilient, non-slip and 
quick-stop. A PERMA-GYM-SEAL surface resists scuffing, rubber 
burns, perspiration, oil, grease, sub-zero temperatures — even boil- 
ing water! Easily applied — very economical. 


Approved by Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 


D Keep I Safe and Beautiful with 
SKIDPROOF 


Transparent, emulsified plastic top finish. A single application pro- 
duces a hard, skidproof, beautiful, and durable surface. Resists 
scuffing, rubber burns, other forms of wear. Easily removed and 
reapplied in half the time usually required for cleaning. Looks like 
a new floor finishing job — ready for play in an hour. Very econom- 
ical — only one gallon covers 2000 square feet. Keeps floors safe, 
shining, wear-proof. 


Tested and approved by Underwriters Laboratories 


© SHINING 
SLIP-PROOF 
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motor. 18” width. 


vigorous condition. 


grows again. 
Send for the Soilaire catalog today. 


K&P DOW-METAL CROSS BARS 


@ are official @ longer lasting @ have 
less sag @ are uniform @ will not splinter 
@ cost less per season @ used by more than 
2000 schools @ can be easily straightened 
@ are lighter @ keep their shape better 
Triangular hollow Dow-Metal bar 1 3/16 


inches on faces in 14 and 16 ft. lengths 
for high jump and pole vault standards. 


Painted in alternate 
black and white stripes. 
14 ft. for high jump, 2.2 Ibs. _.___...___. $6.75 
16 ft. for pole vault, 2.6 Ibs. $7.50 


Prices 50 cents per bar higher west of the Rockies 
(Transportation charge extra) 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


.. See your sporting goods dealer or write 


K. &P. ATHLETIC CO. 


1115 JEDOME ST. MIDLAND, MICH. 
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Tractoraire — Built in various sizes from 3 to 10 wheels for use with tractor. 





Motoraire — With 112 h.p. B&S Mobilaire — For use with any sizeable power 


mower. Two aerating wheels. 


NEW MECHANICAL EARTHWORM grows grass 


on Athletic Fields..saves resodding.. 
reduces injuries to players. 


Aware FIELDS get scuffed and compacted—the ground gets hard as 
concrete—water refuses to penetrate—grass dies out and players get bruised. 
No longer is it necessary to rip them up and resod at great expense. The 
Mechanical Earthworm used between playing seasons will provide the necessary 
aeration to keep them porous and give the grass a chance to regain a healthy, 


Hollow, tapered tines 444 inches long, cyanide hardened and plated, penetrate 


the ground and remove a core of soil with each insertion. Air, water and fer- 
tilizer get to the roots—hard, compacted ground becomes porous; and grass 


SOILAIRE INDUSTRIES, cme" 


THE MECHANICAL EARTHWORM LINE 


THE WORLD’S 
, FINEST GYM MAT 


. like hundreds of coaches and 
officials throughout the country using 
National Gym mats, you'll agree on 
National—"“the world’s finest gym mat.” 

Send for circular No. 25D today! 


NAT INAL SPORTS EQUIP 











skills for adequate performance, but 
much of the preliminary or basic 
fundamentals could be taught. Skill 
in performance on the part of a 
teacher, while it is highly desirable, 
is not an absolute necessity. A teach- 
er who is able to analyze a stunt ac. 
cording to its mechanics and who can 
give his students the benefits of this 
analyzation through teaching hints 
and cues may become a successful 
teacher. Furthermore, if he is able to 
watch a student’s performance and 
tell the student the reason for his 
failing the stunt, and how to correct 
his mistakes, he will be an excellent 
teacher. 

Clinics for the purpose of training 
people for the teaching of apparatus 
activity are at best makeshift. The 
permanent solution lies in instilling 
in the physical education major stv- 
dent a liking, an interest, and a be- 
lief in the value of this activity while 
he is in school. It will be much easier 
to do this if he has had a good pro 
gram of apparatus activity in his own 
high school experience. 

We have discussed the matter from 
the standpoint of the administrator, 
the educator, the parents and th« 
teacher. There is one more individual 
to consider — the student. Will he 
like it? Does it mean something to 
him? Does it offer a challenge? Is it 
educationally worth while? The an 
swer is, Yes! — providing sound teach- 
ing methods are used, safety precau- 
tions observed, adequate time pro- 
vided and progression according to 
ability is practiced. The common fault 
of programs where tumbling and ap- 
paratus are included is the fact that 
the same few simple stunts are taught 
over and over again from the fourth 
grade on through high school. 

What’s wrong with tumbling and 
apparatus work? Nothing that a little 
time, thought, energy and enthusiasm 
cannot correct. Why not use it? 


Fencing 


(Continued from page 15) 


b) Raising a clenched fist over his 
head indicates a touch has landed 
foul or on an invalid target before 
any other hit, and he indicates who 
landed the foul touch by directing 
his clenched fist at the fencer (lII- 
lustrations D-4A and D-4B). To in- 
dicate no score he will cross and un 
cross his arms in front of him with 
fingers extended toward the floor (I 
lustration D-2). 

c) When side-judges disagree on any 
one specific action and it has the 
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“right of way,” the no score hand IN FIELD OR GYM, KEEPS YOU IN TRIM 


but signal should be used (Illustration 





Dasic D-2). 
Skill ? The director shoiid use the fol- O1Lymp | C C HAMP i (@) N 
of a lowing hand signals and verbal state- 
able, ments for starting action, penalizing APEX No.1 
-ach- a fencer and for time-outs: ” 
t ac- a) To start the bout or action, he 7 d A / 
can should raise his arm horizontally be- he Balanee riClon ; 
this neath the crossed weapons and say, —s _. 4 
1ints “Ready?” The fencers should then Sup Or, Ter tg? 
ssful automatically step back. As the di- |: Super U.S. Potent 2,301,066 
le to rector says, “Fence,” he drops his arm 
and sharply to his side to indicate to the 
his timers that time is in (Illustration THE 0-¢ MANUFACTURING CO.,LITTLE FALLS, N.J. 
rrect D-1). The contestants may then start Quality Athletic Supporters Since 1908 
lent fencing. 
b) To penalize or warn a fencer for 
nine a violation, he will wave one arm 
sane overhead and then up and down in 
The the direction of the individual being 


line penalized and say, “You are warned” 
: (illustrations D-5 and D-6). If it is 
the second successive warning before 

a score is made, or if the director 

feels that according to the rules the 
fencer should be penalized one touch, 

he will use the violation signal (II- 
lustration D-5), and award the touch 

to the opponent by using the score 
signal (Illustrations D-3B and D-3C). 

c) Crossing and uncrossing his arms 
overhead will indicate time-out which 
should be supplemented by blowing 


a whistle and saying “Time out” (Il- oe ; Above: New Gum at University of Southern California Finished . 
i x a7. With Hillyard Wood Primer, Star Gym Finish, 
lustration D 7). j 4 Super Hil-Tone Maintained 


8. Other recommended procedures 


that the officials should observe are: | THIS GYM F!OOR HAS A FUTURE... 
a) The director should use a whistle 


to halt action. Whenever the whistle | IT’S HILLYAkKD TREATED FOR LONG WEAR... 


* a aang iped shi There’s no finer, safer, more serviceable fin- Square Gardens, Boston Arena, Pius XI High 
") - a —:s stripe shirt ish for gym floors . . . nor one more eco- School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Kansas City 
identical to those used in basketball nomical or easier to maintain. The simplest Municipal Auditorium. 

or football. A suggestion is for the care will preserve its gleaming beauty and 

home school to be able to furnish ‘non-skid surface—saves frequent refinishings. AT YOUR SERVICE 


such a shirt for the director Hillyard’s penetrating Wood Primer not only 
The di hould b ; provides effective seal for this attractive gym : oe E 
C) € director shou e at the scor- floor but acts as permanent foundation coat Hillyard’s staff of trained Maintaineers will 


er’s and timer’s table at least five for quick-drying Star Gym Finish. This finish show you practical ways to speed gym floor 
minutes before game time. He should is universally recognized as “The Finish for refinishing—quick tricks to keep it clean and 
start the competition on time. Champions” because it resists wearing action safe with labor savings up to 50%. In key 
d) During a time-out or between of hard fought games, provides a no-glare, cities, coast to coast. No charge. 


‘ ‘ - ; , slip-resistant footing for players . . . is easily 

periods during which time competi- | maintained with Super Hil-Tone, the dust- FREE SCORING CHART 
tors are preparing for competition in less dressing. 

a new weapon, the officials should Now in use on 15,000 gym floors—including Send coupon below for 
not visit with each other unless there such f 7 @ floors os Madison a eee he 4 
is an actual need for such a confer- et prepared for Coaches 
ence. . .. on your staff and Physical Directors. 
ee Hillyard will, send it 
e) In no case should an official ever but not your payroll free on request. 
visit with, or talk to a spectator, from 
the time he appears on the floor un- a Pete sesseessessseseseeesesses 
til his connection with the competi- SS Pe ee 

tion as an official has ended. y : 8 Dear Sirs: Please send your helpful Scoring 
f) Above all, officials should be quick Na) oe . Chart and Tournament Bracket. I understand 
. ° yar there is no charge. 

in calling what they see. This is true H 

for side-judges as well as for direc- 
tors. Hesitancy belies uncertainty. In 
order to obtain the respect of the 
fencers and of the spectators, he 
should be firm, but pleasant, toward 


the contestants. Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Start? Stow. Start! 


— : ZZ asda 


wiicain Safety for your Gym Floors 
DOLCOROCK 


“pivot on a dime” and take off again in- 
stantly — safe from dangerous slip and 


friction provides this combination of speed 


with safety — gives confidence to players maintain. For an attractive, “fast” 
and more enjoyment to spectators. SAFE gym floor, choose DOLCOROCK! 


Write for booklet ‘‘Floor Maintenance” 
containing detailed facts on DOLCOROCK 
. 








The faster the game, the more frequent DOLCOROCK is a lustrous, eye-appealing 
the sudden stops and starts. With DOLCO- finish, correct for hardwood, cement or 
ROCK floor surfacing, your players can magnesite. It’s like a layer of clear quartz, 
standing up under the hardest gym use. 


slide. DOLCOROCK’s high coefficient of Vittually impervious to grease, dirt, ordi- 
nary acids and alkalies . . . economical to 
































MADE STRONGER ... TO LAST 
LONGER ... AND COST LESS! 


Yes, the true test of towel economy is determined by cost-per-use. 
And in McArthur school towels, designed especially for schools, the 
use of highest quality cotton two-ply yarns, double thread weave, 
means longer life, better service, increased sanitation. We will 
be pleased to furnish complete information on the McArthur School 
Towel Plan for your school. Write today! 


GEO. Mr A BR T H U it BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 50 Hedley Place, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 




















Baseball Coaching 


(Continued from page 26) 


ways tell the baserunner the number 
of outs, and caution him to be alert 
for a bunt, steal, or a hit-and-run 
play, depending upon how his team 
is situated in the score. He must teil 
the runner to let a line drive go 
through the infield before committing 
himself toward second base. He 
should be reminded of the score at 
all times. All of this information ma 
be given in ten seconds or less, while 
the pitcher is waiting for his fielders 
to get set behind him and whil 
awaiting the catcher’s signal for the 
pitch. 

The third base coach being clos« 
to home plate, from the scoring stanc 
point, must have more reliable and 
sounder judgment than the first base 
coach. Scoring chances come spon- 
taneously; they depend upon instant 
judgment. It is difficult to rectify 
mistakes made at the far corner in 
sending runners in to score. Outs at 
the plate are costly since many run- 
ners do not get as far as third base 
during the progress of a game. 





AMES SMILGOFF has been a fre- 
quent and welcome contribu- 
tor to these pages. After gradu- 
ating from the University of Wis- 
consin he played professional base- 
ball and then became a farm-team 
instructor for the Chicago Cubs. He 
has served as technical advisor for 
two movie shorts on baseball and 
in 1946 was coach under Ray 
Schalk of the United States ama- 
teur team. His teams at Taft have 
annually been strong contenders 
for the city championship. 














| With runners on first and second, 
| the third base coach coaches the run- 
| her on second base. When the bases 
'are filled, the third base coach helps 
| the runners on third and second. The 
|third base coach must also keep his 
| hands cupped to his mouth in shout- 
|ing instructions. His signals should 
be given clearly and in time for the 
runner to obey them. 

When telling a runner to hold up 
going into a base with the ball just 
coming into the first base side of the 
infield; the third base coach should 
hold both arms high overhead (Il- 
'lustration 3). This indicates there is 
/no danger and that the ball is not 
'on its way to the third baseman. 
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When there is no need for a base- 
runner to slide, but when the ball 
is coming into the infield just behind 
him, or it is being cut off by the 
shortstop, the third base coach may 
int to the base (Illustration 4). 
1is indicates to the runner that he 
should come into third base fast and 
standing up, but should not over-run 
the base since the ball is coming in 
behind this baserunner. 


un 7] 
When urging a baserunner to slide, Cc H AM P 


the third base coach should indicate eA } Vas mee) batelae >) 
which direction. the player should SS 6 _ 

slide on by waving the hands down- va NO. 1525 

ward and in the direction of the slide 
(Illustrations 5 and 6). This direc- 
tion or side, of course, depends upon 
— which side of the base the ball is 
coming into. 

When urging a baserunner in to- 
ward home to attempt to score, the 
third base coach should station him- 
self toward the home plate side of 
the coaches’ box in order to get more 
time to make his judgment decision, 
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This padlock is so strong, so attractive in de- 
sign, so easily operated that quality is the 
first thing that enters your mind as you ex- 
amine it. That’s why you're so amazed when 
you hear the low price. Yes, your budget gets 
a break from Master, the world’s leading pad- 

lock manufacturer — and when you buy 













Master, you buy the best! 






Master Champ-equipped schools include: 






















and to be able to see the accuracy University of Illinois Hunter College 
of the throw toward the plate before MASTER NO. 1500 prea por na a mer cgey saa 
’ . ° . a Long time school fav- ion oliege niversity o ichigan 
making a decision (Illustration /). orite. Constructed like Nebraska State Teachers Alabama Polytechnic 
Once a decision is reached to send No. 1525, but with- College — Institute | 
a runner home to score, the coach out key control. Mas- Springfield High University of Bridgeport 
should wave his left arm in that di- ae cine wanehi>.| es Sade | 
aa . . 5, . f for! ted ig niversity of Buttaio 
ay Beancr he Ba gra pee sidiin, Salt Lake City Public —and hundreds of 
é S ce. Zac y be Call- Write today to Dept. 16 Schools others! 








ing his instructions and encouraging ' 
his runner at the same time. Master Jock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. © Worlds Leading Padlock Manufactiners 

Having done this, and seeing the 
runner defimitely going toward home 
plate, the coach then turns his efforts 
toward helping the next runner 
rounding second or coming toward 
third base. 



















: “ee ; Notre Dame (illustrated), Ohio State, Pittsburgh, Northwestern, Indiana, Co- 
oT . : Ses eens 4 lumbia, and hundreds of other famous athletic fields the country over are out- 
ge ! coll. standing examples of Scotts turf perfection. It’s thick, healthy, deep-rooted 
Ps ; . turf which can really take punishment .. . adds spectator glamour, too! Plan 
now to convert your grass’ areas to Se@%i. Why not write at once for the 

TURF PRODUCTS recommendations of our Turf specialists. No obligation, of course. 
OM Scext & SONS CO, Marysville, Ohio—clso Polo Alto, Colitornie 
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FOR CHAMPIONS 


A? 
CNA 
See this quality ) 
line of Trophies at 
your favorite Sporting Goods 
Dealer. Ask to see his 
1951 fifty-four page 
“Trophies for Champions” 


catalog. 





Chicago 





Vanufacturers Since 
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Ultimate 
in 
Prize 
Awards 


No. 1416 
American Walnut Base 


F. H. NOBLE & COMPANY 


1872 Lllinois 

















Protect your 
Journals 


Keep your Journals 
at your finger tips 
.35 each - 3 for $1.00 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood Chicago 26, Ill. 









TO COACHES 
AND TRAINERS 
i! this cou 
“Aces in , a 
- ~F "a manual 
for the prevention 
and treatment of 
athletic injuries. 





ee 
Becton, Dickinson and Company 
Department 51-B 

Rutherford, New Jersey 

_ Please send me a free copy of “Aces ; 
in Action.” 
Name 


Addre<« 











City. State. 














BASEBALL 
COACHING 
AIDS 
COACH'S KIT & NOTEBOOK 


Two Practical Coaching Aids 
$3.25 or $3.50 for Both 


Says C. D. Sheard, 35 years of baseball ex- 
perience. 
“It is a fine and carefully selected course 
in baseball.” 
Says Jim Hendngan, University of Habana. 
“Your Baseball material has been a 
great help to me (an old coach)—on ac- 
count of its graphic presentation and as 
a textbook for my intramural as well as 
varsity groups.” 


KIT OF 21 BOOKLETS — $2.00 


9 Booklets for Coach & 
booklets for each position 
and return. 
Some are as follows: 

1. Defensive Baseball Tactics 

2. Practice Work With Pitchers 

3. Signal System 

4. Practice Session Batting Dope 
COACH’S NOTEBOOK — ‘49 Edi- 

tion $1.25; ‘51 Edition $1.50. 


151 Coaching questions with answers—Base- 
running—Hints on Schoolboy Pitching and 
Batting—Building Batting Cages, Backstops, 
Scoreboards, etc. 


46 Pages of useful dope. Loose Leaf Style. 
Send for circular or order direct from 


H. S. DE GROAT 


Box D, NEWTOWN, Connecticut 
ADD 15c POSTAGE TO EACH ORDER 


Players—plus 2 
for distribution 











The third base coach may offer 
mental help to his baserunner on 
third by telling him whether to go 
in to try to score on a ground ball 
hit to the infield, or to stay at third 
base. He should also tell the runner 
when to tag up on a fly ball. He 
should warn the runner about start- 
ing too soon on a line drive to the 
infielders in order not to be doubled 
off third base. He must remind the 
runner of a possible squeeze play or 
a steal of home. He should remind 
the runner to be ready for a fast start 
to score in case of a wild pitch or a 
passed ball. These mental reminders 
may all be given in considerably less 
than one minute, while the pitcher 
is waiting for his fielders to get set, 
and for the signal from his catcher. 


Chester County 
Gymnasium 
(Continued from page 11) 


drawn up and secured, making it pos- 
sible for two teams to practice at the 
same time. Also, there is a large cur- 
tain which may be drawn in order 
to separate the gymnasium into two 
courts. 

There are six exits from the gym- 
nasium itself (eight from the whole 
building). These make the room safe 
in case of fire or smoke, although the 
building is fireproof. 


Seating Capacity of the Gymnasium 


The gymnasium may easily and 
comfortably seat 2000 people. On the 
south side of the playing floor is a 
section of permanent concrete bleach- 
ers. These may not be reached from 
the gymnasium floor, but are acces- 
sible only through special entrances 
and steps on either side of the gym- 
nasium. In addition to these perman- 
ent concrete bleachers, there are six 
sections of roll-a-way bleachers on the 
floor, on the north and south sides 
(twelve sections in all). These may 


| be pulled out quickly and used at 
any time. 










Unobstructed View of the Floor 


Especially important is the fact that 
there is no obstruction of the spec 
tator’s view of the floor from any of 
the seats. There are no beams or posts 
which might interfere. The  score- 
board may be seen from practically 
any position in the room. 

The lighting in the gymnasium is 
very good, since there are sixty-four 
incandescent lights in addition to 
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ACK BROWN played football at 
Temple under Ray Morrison 
and Josh Cody in 1942, only to 
have his schooling interrupted by 
the war. Following the war, he 
entered Union University at Jack- 
son, Tennessee, graduating in 1949. 
In addition to his duties as athletic 
director, Brown coaches football, 
basketball and baseball. 


GEES © 
Seeccascacandccccecccscsessaeetenees. 











forty-three windows. At night these 
give an almost daylight effect. The 
acoustical arrangements consist of 
slag block walls. 

The building is heated by steam, 
and, of course, even in extremely 
cold weather is very comfortable. 
This is made possible by the thermo- 
static control of the temperature. 
Six heating units are suspended from 
the ceiling, and fans are attached to 
them. Adequate ventilation is made 
possible by the forty-three windows 
and by the fans. The heating units 
and fans also serve as cooling units. 


Steel Gates Cut Off the Gymnasium 


An interesting feature of the school 
building relating to the gymnasium 
are the steel gates which are drawn 
from the walls of the front corridor 
on game nights, thus cutting off the 
rest of the building from the cor- 
ridors leading to the gymnasium. 


Physical Education Classes 


The curtain, previously mentioned, 
which separates the gymnasium floor 
into two private courts, is especially 
convenient, since both the girls’ and 
boys’ basketball teams and gymnasium 
classes meet and practice on the same 
days. 

The dressing rooms and showers 
are located behind the south end of 
the gymnasium under the concrete 
bleachers. These rooms, the girls’ and 
boys’ on opposite sides of the gym- 
nasium, are accessible from the west 
and east corridors, respectively. In 
the boys’ shower room there are 196 
lockers and adequate group showers. 
In the girls’ shower room there are 
70 lockers, private showers, and group 
showers. 

The wire basket system is used in 
the physical education classes. Each 
student participating in physical edu- 
cation has the use of a basket. The 
baskets are numbered and at the 
physical education periods are issued 
to the students. They are identified 
by numbers and issued from behind 
a steel wire wall in which they are 
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LEAVITT BLEACHER CO. 


(Est. 1895) 





| Backed by our many years of experience in the field of 
seating we offer you quality products in both indoor and 
outdoor bleachers & grandstands. 


For details write to 


LEAVITT BLEACHER CO. 


Urbana, Illinois 


























What It Takes to Win— 


RUPP’S 
CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL 


By Adolph Rupp, 
Head Coach of Basketball, 
University of Kentucky 

From pre-season training routines to 
intricate offensive and defensive 
plays, this guidebook completely cov- 
ers the basketball scene. Practical 
chapters on: 
e CONDITIONING — Medical ex- 
aminations, practice periods. 
e FUNDAMENTALS — Shooting, 
passing, dribbling, aggressive play, 
and others. 
e OFFENSIVE PLAY — Individual 
and Team offense, featuring dia- 
gtams and Kentucky’s famous “Cen- 
tinuity Offense”. 
e DEFENSIVE PLAY — Rules for 
defensive play for each position, mo- 
bile team defense. 
e@ Off-the-Court-Activities — Diet 
and training table, duties of a man- 
ager, scouting. 

Published 1948, 5 34” x 8 14”, 240 
pp. text, 16 pp. photos 

Send for your copy today! 








Protea Male . 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y 














IT'S EASY! 


Repair your Football Pads 
with 


The NUTTING FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
REPAIR KIT 





Coaches and Team Managers have waited for 

this ec | and convenient thod of 

making equipment repairs. . 

Replacements may be made “on the spot” to 

damaged parts of Shoulder Pads, Hip Pads 

or Rib Pads. All necessary tools and parts to 

replace stitching, rivets, leather hinges and 

lacing eyelet tabs, slides, elastics, straps, belts, 

“D” rings, etc. 

Can also be used to repair baseball and 

hockey protective equipment. 

Packed in sturdy steel tool box, with com- 

plete, easy to follow instructions. 

Repl nt parts available at any time. 

Price Complete $37.50 F.0.B. Berkeley 

Order your Kit now or write for full 
particulars 


Charles W. Nutting Co. 


849 Contra Costa Ave. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Dept. A 
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NEW ITEMS 





For further information 
see Service Coupon 


IN EQUIPMENT 
AND IDEAS 


A* important advancement in the ever-constant 
battle to control athletes foot is this dispenser 
and sanitary solution being manufactured by Wav- 
erly Petroleum Products of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. The dispenser is a simple treadle mechanism, 
employing hedeesiic pumps activated by the tread- 
ing motion. The “Sani Mist” solution which is 
sprayed through the grill opening is soothing, checks 
athletes foot fungi, and is extremely economical. 
A gallon provides enough solution for 3100 full 
strength treatments. The dispenser is rustproof and 
fully guaranteed. 


HE Pond-Medart twisting belt is a real boon for 
gymnastic coaches and physical education in- 
structors. Its unique construction prevents twisting 


or fouling of all suspension ropes, regardless of the 
number of body twists or somersaults. The belt is 
invaluable for teaching fundamental and advanced 
stunts in tumbling, flying rings, acrobatic dancing, 
figure skating, diving, trampolining, to mention a 
few uses. It consists of two aluminum rings with the 
inner ring revolving freely on ball bearings. Fred 
Medart Products, Inc., 3535 DeKalb Street, St. Louis 
18. 











tgp is absolutely the latest in basketball player 
scoreboards having just been installed in the 


FYY* since our article on flicker ball appeared in 

the October issue numerous requests for infor- 
mation on flicker ball goals have been received. We 
are happy to report that Game-Time, Inc., of Litch- 
field, Michigan is now manufacturing this item. For 
outdoor use the goal is provided with clamps for 


ball backstops. Complete rules and instructions on 
flicker ball will be sent upon request. 


Bradley University fieldhouse. By means of the sim- 
ple-to-operate control panel instantaneous reporting 
of field goals, free throws, total points and personal 
fouls are relayed to the board shown in the back- 
ground. An added feature of this highly informative 
board is the fact that a red light automatically 
flashes when any figure is changed. For information 


write Merle Eagle, Peoria, Illinois. 











5 tom problem with leather shoes is how to pre- 
serve the leather without clogging the pores in 
such a manner that the leather will no longer breathe. 
This Riddell Shoe Preserver is the answer, and it 
is easy to apply either by spraying or simply spread- 
ing it on. It saturates and lubricates the fibers of 
the leather, keeping them flexible. Manufactured 
by John T. Riddell, Inc., 1259 N. Wood Street, 
Chicago 22. This useful addition to every equipment 
room may be secured at sporting goods dealers. 











enclosed. In each of the rooms there 
are 288 baskets. 

Adjoining the two basket rooms 
and the shower rooms are the equip- 
ment storage rooms and the offices 
of the physical education teachers 
and coaches. On both the boys’ and 
girls’ sides there is an elevated caged- 
in storage space reached by a stecl 
ladder attached to the wall. 


Other Uses of the Gymnasium 


The gymnasium is used on other 
occasions rather than those of ball 
games. For instance, class parties are 
held there and also parties given by 
the various clubs. Square dancing is 
permitted, but only after those par- 
ticipating have removed their shoes 
and shown themselves willing to do 
“sockfeet” dancing. 

The Freed-Hardeman College, a 
local church-supported institution, 
holds its basketball games in the gym- 
nasium. In the future, other activi- 
ties involving a larger number of 
people than any other room in the 
building can accommodate, will take 


place in the gymnasium. 


Concessions 


The school cafeteria is located just 
across the corridor from the gym- 


| nasium on its east side. On game 


nights it serves as a concession stand 
where the spectators may purchase 
refreshments and engage in a con- 
genial chat. Chairs and tables are 


: ‘ , ‘ lentiful. 
quick mounting on vertical posts; for indoor use | P 


a variety of clamps permit quick mounting on basket- | 


Enrollment of the School 


The enrollment at this school is 
about 420. Each student participates 
in physical education unless he is ex- 
cused for some physical disability. 
Physical education is stressed here 
and the ball teams are constantly the 
center of attention not only of the 
students, but of the townspeople. In 
this small town of only 2500 inhabi- 
tants, and also among the county 
residents, the high school is always 
the center of activity. 

These people are extremely loyal 
to the team and to the coaches. The 
principal, Mr. James Williams, a 
former teacher, football and _basket- 
ball coach, is not only competent in 
heading such an establishment, but 
his competency is exceeded only by 
his constant kindness and generosity. 
He is liked and respected by the stu- 
dent body. 

All the residents of Chester County 
are proud of their new high school, 
especially the gymnasium, and old and 
young alike call it theirs. 
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The Television Ban 


(Continued from page 18) 


is the plight of the litle fellow. ‘The Notre Dames, 
California’s et al., will receive compensation,” (as 
advocated by Mr. Corbett) “but what of the Slip- 
pery Rocks and Valley Highs?” 

After having hashed over the television problem 
in these pages for three years and during that time 
having failed to see any mention of the problem in 
the other coaching magazines, we began to feel 
that possibly we were unduly alarmed. We were 
gratified to see our foremost competitor discuss the 
situation last May. They felt that television, like 
radio, would create a large number of new fans. 
Incidentally, this argument is highly regarded 
among many who have followed the television 
question. We sincerely hope such is the case. It did 
surprise us to see this magazine, which by its very 
name is dedicated to high school sports, show such 
an utter disregard for the high schools and small 
colleges as was indicated when they said: “The 
only sports events that ITV may kill are the med- 
iocre attractions. As far as we're concerned that’s 
justifiable homicide.” 

It may be that a ban on live telecasts is not the 
answer, but whatever the answer may be, we of 
the Athletic Journal promise our readers that we 
will not sit by and let television of games by a few 
big universities kill off football and the other sports 
in the high schools and small colleges. ‘That is for 
sure. 


Coaching Security 


UDGING by recent reports, coaches are primar- 

ily interested in the assurance of a long tenure. 
The coaching profession being what it is, this is 
really understandable. With due deference to the 
howling alumni and downtown quarterbacks, some 
of the reasons for lack of tenure may be traced to 
the coaches themselves. Numerous college presi 
dents have broken contracts in order to permit the 
coach to accept a better position. We know of one 
college president, who when confronted by his 
coach for a long-time contract, asked the coach 
whether he would consider the contract binding 
in the event the coach received a beiter offer. The 
coach replied that it didn’t work that way in coach- 
ing. A contract must be a two-way affair. The 
coach is entitled to security, and in return the in- 
stitution should be entitled to assurance that everv 
lew years they will not have to hire a new coach. _ 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 

Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
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CLINICAL 


These photographs were 
taken during clinical tests 


1. At start of test— Application 
of two types of tape to normal skin 
of forearm. [—Seamless Pro-Cap 
AthleticTape. II—Ordinary Athletic 


Tape. 


2. After 48-hour application 


—Tape removed after 48-hour ap- 
plication on same individual. Prac- 
tically no reaction from Seamless 
Pro-Cap; severe reaction from ordi- 
nary athletic tape. 


PROOF: 





LITTLE OR NO SKIN IRRITATION—HERE’S WHY! 


The dramatic, unretouched photographs (above) 
prove why Seamless Pro-Cap Athletic Tape is 
specified by thousands of schools and colleges 
. why it was used by the last U. S. Olympic 
Team... why Pro-Cap is a nation-wide success! 
Seamless Pro-Cap—a patented product—gives 
you 5 important advantages: 


- Little or no skin irritation 
2. Little or no itching 
3. Less skin maceration 


4. Better adhesion—does not creep 
or curl at edges 


5. Little or no slimy deposit 








FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 





Team physicians, trainers, amateur and pro- 
fessional athletes have welcomed Pro-Cap as 
a great scientific advance that has long been 
needed. 


There’s no mystery why Seamless Pro-Cap is 
superior to conventional athletic tapes: it con- 
tains two medically-proved ingredients—zinc 
propionate and zinc caprylate—that tend to 
inhibit the growth of bacteria and fungi which 
cause many cases of “skin irritation.”’ Clinical 
tests prove the superiority of Pro-Cap. (Write 
for medical reports.) 

Try Seamless Pro-Cap—you’ll never use or- 
dinary tape again! Order through your Sporting 
Goods Dealer. 
















In selecting your athletic equipment 


reconditioning service, 


WHAT DO YOU BUY... INSURANCE OR PRICE? 
motor overheated and smouldering. 


On January 10, 1951, while relaxing after a stren- 
Not the slightest damage was done... except 


uous day in the office, we received a phone call 
from an I. S. watchman saying he could smell to asmall dry room ceiling fan, with an overhead 
ashestos cover. That's I. S. protective service for 
you! We've never had an athletic equipment 


damaging fire... in fact. anv fire in the above 


smoke. but was unable to locate the source. 
In a question of minutes, we were at the I. S. 
Our foremen, the A. D. T. and the Fire Depart- 


ment arrived quickly... only to find a 4 H. P. shown, fire-protected shops. 


The Ivory System is in a Class by Itself! 
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BENNE 
BERLIN 
BERTS( 
BIRD 
BISHO! 
BLACK’ 
BODEN 
BONEB 
BONTE: 
BOONE 
BOWLE 
BOYLE 
BOYLES 
BRADLE 
BRADY 
BRENNEI 
BREWER 
BREWER 
BROEMI 
BROOK! 
BROOKS 
BROOK: 
BROUSC 
BROWN 
BROWN 
BROWN 
BRYAN, 
BRYAN, 
BRYCE 
BUMSTE 
BUONA 
BURRU 
BUSBY 
BUTTER 
BURKE 


